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For Zion’s sake I will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest 
until her Just One come forth as Brightness, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp. 


—Isaiah Ixii: 1. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN AND THE ANGLO- 
ROMEWARD MOVEMENT. 


John Henry Newman more than any other one 
man was the impersonation and embodiment of 
the so-called Oxford Movement in the Anglican 
Church, and when that movement shall have run 
its course we believe its epitome will be found in 
the religious experience of the Cardinal, 
came from the 
evangelical teachings which had originated with 
the Wesleys in the eighteenth century, who grew 
in knowledge and spiritual stature until he had 
outgrown the limitations of the Caroline divines 
and, submitting himself to the authority of the 
Vicar of Christ, received in a good old age the 
exalted dignity of a Prince of the Ho'y Roman 


Church. 


great 
whose first religious awakening 


A REVIVAL OF POPERY. 

Educated and drilled by the Royal Supremacy 
for three hundred years in horror and detestation 
of Rome as the Scarlet Woman and of the Pope 
as Antichrist English Churchmen had very pro- 
nounced prejudices. And that which aroused 
opposition to the Oxford Movement from the start 
was the suspicion that it was a revival of Popery, 
and as the Tractarians gained more and more a 
following among the clergy and people the chief 
tulers were heard again as of old to say: “If we 
let them thus alone all men will accept their teach- 


ing and the Romans shall come and take away 
both our place and nation.” 

At the outset no man feared this less than New- 
man himself. His genius had erected the Angli- 
can Church into a Via Media between Rome and 
Geneva, he was infatuated with the ideal of his 
own creation, and a sincere apologist for the ‘‘Cath- 
olic but not Papal” theory of national Churches. 
A Roman Catholic writer, J. B. Milburn, in his 
brochure on ‘The Oxford Movement,’ says: 
“Rome in his eyes was great, but ereat with the 
greatness of Antichrist—in England an intruder 
and disturber; and objectionable by her claim 
to infallibility, which overrode the consent of the 
Fathers, and was at variance with the conditions 
of the human reception of knowledge.” 

THE ROMAN QUESTION. 

Yet as early as 1836, Dr. Arnold of Rubgy 
prophesied: ‘The Movement will not take the 
form which Newman wishes, but its far more 
natural and consistent form of pure Popery.” 
Certainly in Newman’s own case Dr. Arnold 
was right. In Tract 71 he wrote: ‘The contro- 
versy with Rome has overtaken us like a summer 
cloud.” The first staggering blow which the 
giant of Oxford sustained in this controversy 
was dealt by the very authority he had confident- 
ly invoked, the voice of Antiquity. In 1839 he 
took up the study of the Mononhysite heresy 
which denied the human nature of our Lord, and 
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leaned on the imperial arm for support. In the 
mirror of the fifth century he believed he saw 
reflected the image of the Establishment. His 
“Church of the Via Media was in the position of 
the Oriental Communion; Rome was where she 
is now”’ (A pologia, p. 114). A second and heavier 
blow was the reading of Cardinal Wiseman’s 
article on the Donatist schism in the Dublin 
Review. The words of St. Augustine in refuta- 
tion of the Donatists ‘“‘Securus judicat orbis 
terrarum” (unerring is the judgment of the world- 
wde Church) sounded for Newman the death 
knell of his appeal to Antiquity as against the 
Church of Rome. ‘Here then,’’ he wrote, ‘‘was 
Antiquity deciding against itself. . . . The 
theory of the Via Media was absolutely pulver- 
ised by those great words of the ancient Father.” 
(Apologia, p. 117.) 

Yet, even so, he loved the Church of England 
deeply, and had no wish to abandon her in sub- 
mission to Rome. 

Shortly after the publication of Tract 90, 
“when he had been posted on the buttery hatch 
of every college, and when he was being denounced 
as a traitor, who had laid his train and had been 
detected in the very act of firing it against the 
time-honoured Establishment” he wrote to a cor- 
respondent, “‘whatever be the influence of the 
Tracts, great or small, they may become as 


powerful for Rome, if our Church refuses them, | 


as they would be for the Church if she accepted 
them. . . . If this state of things goes on, 
I mournfully prophesy not one or two, but many 
secessions to the Church of Rome” (Apologia 
p. 140). Again two years later he wrote, ‘“There 
were no converts to Rome till after the condem- 
nation of Tract 90.” 
THE JERUSALEM BISHOPRIC. 

Along with the scoff and the denunciation 
rained upon him after the appearance of the 
last of the Tracts, that which cut him yet more 
deeply to the heart was the passing by both 
Houses of Parliament of a bill confirming a com- 
pact with Lutheran Prussia for the establishment 
of a Protestant Bishopric of Jerusalem. In 1842 
Newman went into retreat at Littlemore, to use 
his own words, “as wounded brutes creep into 





some hole to die.’”’ This was followed in 1843 by 
his resignation of the living of St. Mary’s, Oxford, 
and his retirement into lay communion, but not 
until October 8, 1845, after two years more of 
travail and agony and prayer did his submission 
to Rome take place. 

HIS FAREWELL. 

One of the most touching things in literature 
is his valedictory to the Church of England 
contained in a sermon he preached at Littlemore 
on the “Parting of Friends.” It reminds one, 
if we may reverently so speak, of our Lord’s 
lamentation over Jerusalem. He says: “O my 
Mother, whence is this to thee that thou hast 
good things poured upon thee, and canst not 
keep them, and bearest children, yet darest not 
own them? Why hast thou not the skill to use 
their services, nor the heart to rejoice in their 
love? How is it that whatever is generous in 
purpose, and tender or deep in devotion, thy 
flower and thy promise, falls from thy bosom, 
and finds no home within thine arms? Who 
hath put this note upon thee . . . . tobe 
strange to thine own flesh, and thine eye cruel 
towards thy little one? Thine own offspring, 
the fruit of thy womb, who love thee and would 
toil for thee, thou dost gaze upon as though a 
portent, or thou dost loathe as an offence; at 
best thou dost but endure, as if they had no 
claim on thy patience and vigilance, to be rid of 
them as easily as thou mayest. Thou makest 
them stand all the day idle, as the very condition 
of thy bearing with them, or thou biddest them 
begone where they will be more welcome, or 
thou sellest them for naught to the stranger 
that passes by. And what wilt thou do in the 
end thereof?” 

‘THE END THEREOF.” 

“And what wilt thou do in the end thereof.” 
This question of Newman’s many anxious souls 
in the Anglican Church are asking now. What 
will the Anglican Church do with the Oxford 
Movement in the end thereof? We started out 
by saying that Newman himself was the im- 
personation and epitome of that movement and 
the end thereof by the fiat of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is union with His Vicar, the occupant of 
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St. Peter’s Chair. There is a national and an 
ecclesiastical conscience, as well as that of the 
individual, and by the dictates of conscience, 
nations and Churches, as well as individuals, are 
judged, but the conscience of a nation, or a 
Church, is slower and much more tedious in ar- 
riving at conclusions than is the case with in- 
dividuals. Nations and Churches live on through 
the course of many generations, the span of the 
individual is three score years and ten. What 
Newman, as an individual acquired in the course 
of a few years the Anglican Church, as a complex 
organism hampered by civil and religious tradi- 
tions foreign and hostile to Catholic truth, has 
slowly, laboriously and painfully, “here a little 
and there a little,’ absorbed and appropriated 
through the course of three quarters of a century, 
and still the process of Catholic assimilation on 
the part of the Anglican Body goes on. The first 
decade of the twentieth century was signalized by 
anew and distinct advance. Following along the 
road that Newman in his mental progress travell- 
ed, the Anglican conscience is now awakening to 
the question of, as a sine qua non of Church 
Unity, submission to the Holy See, ‘‘and what 
will she do in the end thereof?” As in all else the 
Anglican Church, while seeming to reject, has yet 
in the event more and more accepted the teaching 
of John Henry Newman, will she not in the end, 
like him, find her rest and refuge in the Commun- 
ion of the Apostolic See? Or is it only an Angli- 
can Remnant that will follow Newman into the 
Fold of Peter? 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 


We print the following from the Catholic 
Universe, apropos of The Living Church’s recent 
remarks upon the case of the Belfast Catholic 
who broke his Church’s decree Ne Temere by 
marrying a Presbyterian woman in a Presbyterian 
Chapel. It seems the man repented and urged 
the woman concerned to be married by the priest, 
which she refused to do. 

Our contemporary the ‘‘Guardian” waxes indignant over 
the Belfast marriage case, and talks of horseponds for such 
husbands, and of ignorant and easily terrorised Irish 
Catholics of the labouring class! And then it says: ‘“‘It is 
therefore of real importance that it should be made unmis- 





takably clear that when Roman Catholics, in Ireland or in 
England, marry persons professing other forms of religion 
no alien authority has anything to say in the matter. The 
Papal decree purporting to declare null all marriages which 
do not comply with the regulations of the Vatican was, 
indeed, a peculiarly arrogant attempt to set at defiance 
the domestic law not only of this land, but of all lands.” 
We are growing a little weary of this talk about respect 
for the laws of this land from people who have hardly 
finished patting Ulster Orangemen on the back for their 
threats to rebel. And does the “Guardian” really mean 
to say that marriage is an object of State control? We 
seem to remember reading in its columns of the wickedness 
of remarriage by divorced persons; yet the law of the land 
allows such remarriage. Is the atiitude of many Church- 
men in this matter of divorced persons remarrying ‘‘a peculiar- 
ly arrogant altempt to set al defiance the domestic law of this 
land?”’ Or are we to consider the ‘‘Guardian”’ as proposing 
to set up a customhouse for conscience? May not Catho- 
lics believe in obedience to Rome, as Anglicans to Canter- 
bury? Or is religious authority objectionable only when 
it is ‘alien’? But Catholics are not aliens, and in this 
country religious freedom is secured to all citizens. 

We were especially pleased to receive the follow- 
ing from a Pittsburgh correspondent: 

“What is believed to be the first local observance 
of the Church Unity Octave occurred at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Pittsburgh, on the feast of the 
Conversion of St. Paul, the Convert Apostle, 
January 25th. It was a wholly spontaneous 
affair on the part of the eight or nine persons who 
were moved to make a joint act of communion 
with a common intention on that morning. The 
Mass which the Rev. Rector had kindly set apart 
for that purpose at the previous request of one of 
the ladies, was celebrated at 7.30 o’clock at the 
high altar by the Rev. Dr. Coakley, of the Cathe- 
dral parish. Absence from the city and other 
causes prevented several friends of the object 
from attendance. The whole thing came about 
on short notice without plan or direction beyond 
‘word being passed along between a few interested 
friends and, like many another custom now cher- 
ished in the Church, had its beginning in the 
voluntary act of a few individuals. 

Some regret was afterward expressed that more 
persons were not advised of the proposed obser- 
vance, but as there was very little time for any 
very general announcement to be made, it is 
hoped that the beginning now made may lead to 
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a more general observance of the day in future 
years. The fact that the desire to observe the 
day has manifested itself without previous prompt- 
ing is the best token that so small a beginning may 
result in the establishment of a common custom.” 


The Sisters of Charity in charge of St. Rose’s 
Technical School, Washington, D. C., have sent 
us the following report of prayers and good works 
offered with intention by the school during the 
Octave of Prayer: 

HolyCommunions ..... . 422 
SpiritualCommunions . . .. . 855 
Pe ee ee ee ee ee 281 
Special Prayers 4,960 
Ejaculations iy ee 23,081 
Visits tothe Blessed Sacrament . . . 404 
HoursofLabor ...... . 638 

i 0 a 297 
Mortifications a a a oe ae” 346 
Pg Gk ne ew eC 419 
Self Conquests , £m & 2 = 43 
ActsofCharity . ...... 38 


A Philadelphia correspondent, under date of 
Feb. 16, writes: 


Our beloved Archbishop and Metropolitan was laid to 
rest this morning beneath the High Altar of his Cathedral 
along with his predecessors (except Ven. John Nepomu- 
cene Neumann). His body lies beside that of the first 
Bishop of Philadelphia—Michael Egan, the Franciscan. 
I have never in my life seen such a demonstration of 
public affection for a noble character before. All through 
Archbishop Ryan's illness, the doors of the Archbishop’s 
house were crowded with eager enquirers, while the secular 
press brought out column after column every day with 
minute details and glowing praise of the aged prelate. I 
went to the residence myself on Tuesday, and never have 
seen so touching a picture. Religious and Priests at all 
hours of the day and night knelt around the Prelate’s 
remains, and outside in Logan Square thousands of the 
faithful prayed and wept. Last evening, with an innumer- 
able crowd of faithfu and non-Catholics I passed before 
the well-known face of him whom one secular paper de- 
clared to be the ‘greatest American of the century.” All 
last night Logan Square was black with people, marshaled 
in lines by several hundred policemen up the broad Cathe- 
dral steps and down to where, before the High Altar, lay 
in state the body of the ‘‘most loved man in Philadelphia.” 
Of course we must take into account that much of the 
enthusiasm shown, especially on the part of the non- 
Catholics, was due to the immense hold the dead Prelate 


had on the affections of the people; but it is none the less 
a pleasing attitude toward the Church in general, and will, 
I am firmly convinced, be the means of opening many 
imprisoned souls to the Holy Spirit’s blessed gift of Faith. 

Dr. Whitaker, the Anglican Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
was buried three days before the Archbishop. He too was 
much loved by Philadelphia, and his funeral brought 
together a large crowd of menand women. Three Greek 
schismatic Bishops were present. 


Father Dunn, Director of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith for the Archdiocese of 
New York, has sent us a large package of Mite 
Boxes for use during Lent. These will be dis- 
tributed not only among our children at Graymoor 
but among the adult Catholics as well, and a cer- 
tain percentage of all the alms which come into the 
treasury of the Society of the Atonement during 
this holy season will be placed in the Community 
Mite Box, so we hope to have a fair offering to 
send to Father Dunn at Easter. We hope our 
readers generally have not forgotten our Editorial 
last month on the subject of the Mite Box. If no 
mite box with the impress of the Propagation of 
the Faith has come your way, impress a cigar 
box or a match box into service. The contents 
will be just as welcome to the missionaries. 


Under date of February 3rd, Father Dunn 
writes: 

“You will receive our diocesan report of the 
Society for the past year, of which his Grace is 
very proud. It is the largest sum thus far con- 
tributed by any diocese in the Catholic world to the 
mission.” ‘This is indeed good tidings and we are 
sure all the readers of THE LAmp will rejoice. It 
is, we doubt not, the beginning merely of far greater 
achievements, not only by the great Archdiocese 
of New York but by the entire Catholic Church 
in America. According to the Report, which we 
have received, the net contribution for 1910, after 
all expenses were deducted, was $100,727.27. 

Notice To LAMP SUBSCRIBERS 

Will readers of THE Lamp be so very good as to 
send us any copies they do not wish to keep of the 
following numbers of our Magazine: January, 
February, March, May and June, 1910. 
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NoTIcE TO ENGLISH AND CANADIAN SUBSCRIBERS 


The Price of Tue Lamp hereafter to English 
and Canadian subscribers will be five shillings. 
The added sixpence is required to cover the cost 
of postage. 


THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND. 


Worops or Pore Leo XIII. 





“Anxious to do all in our power to inaugurate 
still greater schemes for the reunion of those 
members of the Christian family who, whether in 
East or West, are unhappily separated from us, 
our whole heart and soul goes out towards them 
in a sacred vision of peace. It is Christ the 
Redeemer Himself, to whom are known the times 
and seasons propitious for such an attempt, who 
urges us forward. The love of Christ constrains 
us. It is the Good Shepherd, the Prince of the 
Shepherds of His flock, whose example we earnest- 
ly desire to follow by striving each day with in- 
creasing eagerness to promote the accomplishment 
of the prayers which was the last bequest of His 
love. 

“Although it may not be granted to us to see 
the complete realisation of our desires, we have 
the intimate conviction that at no distant period 
these desires will be realised under the guidance of 
God, overruling to that end all human affairs. 
For us it is no small thing to have been allowed to 
sow the seed of so blessed a peace. And we pray 
from the bottom of our heart that it may please 
our Heavenly Father in His infinite mercy to allow 
nothing to interfere with the work we have set 
ourselves to accomplish, or to mar the peaceful 
development of His own Kingdom upon earth.” 

Lord Halifax, on becoming acquainted with 
these words of Pope Leo XIII., said to a meeting 
of the English Church Union at Brighton: 

“Will not the rulers of the English Church be 
inspired by such words coming from one so close 
to the confines of another world, and by claiming 
their share in the blessings promised to the peace- 
makers, allow Leo XIII. before his departure 
hence to see some fruit of his earnest prayer and 












persevering efforts on behalf of the peace of the 
Church and the welfare of the kingdom of God 
upon earth?” 


We fear that his appeal to the rulers of the 
English Church fell upon deaf ears. Will not the 
good Viscount lead the way? He, too, is getting 
near the confines of another world. It is time 
that he sought the bosom of his true mother. If 
he leads the way, many will follow into the One 
Fold, under the One Shepherd. In our great 
Novena next March, let us remember to pray for 
Lord Halifax and those who follow him—The 
Second Spring. 


MAN AND WIFE NINETY-ONE YEARS. 


The following press-despatch is from the N. Y. 
Sun: Mrs. Francis Esper, 105 years of age, said 
to be the oldest woman in Colorado, died in the 
arms of her 111-year-old husband last night, from 
burns received when her clothing caught fire from 
a grate. Mr.and Mrs. Esper had been married 
ninety-one years. 


THE SNOW FLAKE, 


What heart could have thought you?— 
Past our divisal 
(O filigree petal!) 
Fashioned so purely, 
Fragilely, surely, 
From what Paradisal 
Imagineless metal, 
Too costly for cost? 
Who hammered you, wrought you, 
From argentine vapor?— 
“God was my shaper. 
Passing surmisal, 
He hammered, He wrought me, 
From curled silver vapor, 
To will of His mind;— 
Thou couldst not have thought me! 
So purely, so palely, 
Tinily, surely, 
Mightily, frailly, 
Insculped and embossed, 
With His hammer of wind, 
And His graver of frost.” 
—Francis Thompson. 


ENGLISH NOTES: 
From our London Correspondent. 


Immense interest attaches to a dispute between 
the Bishop of London and the Chancellor of his 
diocese, Dr. Tristram. A few weeks ago a cer- 
tain lady secured a divorce against her husband 
on the usual grounds. The King’s Proctor 
intervened against the divorce decree being made 
“absolute,” alleging that the lady herself had 
sinned as well as her husband. After trial the 
Proctor’s allegations were found proved. Under 
ordinary circumstances this would have meant 
that the divorce decree would be rescinded. 
However, the judge, on the ground that the 
circumstances were most exceptional, exercised 
his legal right and granted a divorce. This 
enabled the lady to “re-marry”’ a lawyer who had 
taken pity on her. The ceremony took place 
within a week, the bridegroom’s father being the 
officiant, and the Chaplain of the Chapel Royal 
assisting. 

Thereupon the Bishop sent what the ‘Church 
Times” calls a “strong letter” to Dr. Tristram, 
the issuer of the licence to marry. Licences for 
divorced people have been issued, not in the Bish- 
op’s name, but in that of his Chancellor. The 
Bishop claimed that this must cease, all licences 
are henceforth to be issued in the name of the 
Bishop of London, “and that no licence for mar- 
riage of a divorced person or of a person with his 
deceased wife’s sister shall be issued””—and would 
that the Bishop had stopped there, then indeed 
his letter would have deserved the epithet 
“strong”! Unhappily, his lordship added—‘‘with- 
out my personal consent in writing previously 
obtained.” (A Catholic Bishop would have (i) 
sternly disciplined both the clergymen concerned 
and the “re-married”’ pair, and (ii) told the Chan- 
cellor that he (the Bishop) had no power what- 
ever to grant a licence for such a ceremony.) 

Dr. Tristram replied with effect. He proved 


that the arrangement complained of by the 
Bishop had been made by his lordship in a letter 
written eight years ago (the Bishop now saying 
that the Chancellor’s act was contrary to the prac- 
tice and custom of the diocese). The Chancellor 
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further points out that licences for the re-marriage 
of the innocent party were issued as a matter of 
course under Archbishops Tait, Benson and 
Temple, when they were Bishops of London. 
Dr. Tristram points out that the Bishop is not 
personally responsible for the issuing of such 
licences, any more than the King is responsible 
for the decisions of his Judges. 

Dr. Tristram has followed up his reply with an 
intimation that, unless the Bishop withdraws his 
claim to regulate the licences, he will move in the 
King’s Bench Division for a prohibition against 
him. 

It would seem, then, that Jegally the Bishop 
cannot forbid the issuing of these licences by his 
Chancellor, and that /egally he is not implicated. 
But, will the Bishop say, ‘‘Whether the law of the 
land supports me or not, I refuse, as a Christian 
Prelate, to let it over-ride the law of God. I 
formally prohibit you from issuing licences to 
the divorced, and my clergy from pretending to 
solemnize such ‘marriages,’ and I shall excommun- 
icate all who are contumacious. And I refuse to 
withdraw from this combat under any legal 
technicality. By the law of the land I am not 
responsible for what my Chancellor may do in this 


| matter, as a Christian Prelate I am not free.”’? 


Or, shall we once more have the disedifying 
spectacle of Anglican subordination to the State? 
Alas, the Bishop, should he stand out, cannot 
count upon the undivided support of his flock or 
of his brethren of the Church of England Episco- 
pate. 

The anxiety of High Churchmen may easily 
be imagined. Catholics will not exult if the 
Bishop beats a retreat. They would much 
rather have the pleasure of applauding the first 
real stand made by an Anglican prelate against 
the surrender of the things of God to Caesar. A 
brave and unrelenting struggle by the Bishop 
would make for a state of things more favourable 
to Reunion-——if not for the whole Church of 
England, at least for the High Church section. 

Some years ago Lord Halifax declared that 
what the Church of England needed was Bishops 
who would, if necessary, be martyrs for Catholic 
principles. Will Dr. Winnington-Ingram show 
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the world that there is at least one Church of | 
England Bishop who can not only protest in word | 
but in deed against State bondage? We shall 

soon see. The omens are not, I confess, encour- 
aging, for the Bishop, in his letter of protest, says 
that he forbids the granting of certain licences 
by Dr. Tristram in the latter’s name if he can 
lawfully do so. If the Bishop is ready to uphold 
what he believes to be the law of the Church against 
the law of the land, why that conditional “‘if?’’ 

COMMENT OF 1HE CATHOLIC TIMES. 


Apropos of the above I quote you the following 
extract from an article on the subject in the 
Catholic Times: 

The present Bishop of London is a gentleman of a good 
deal of mental acumen, and I am sure he did not issue his 
challenge without being convinced that there was strong 
ground for his claim. It will be interesting to see what 
course he will take to assert it and what will be the result. 
Will he take a bold stand for the purpose of making it clear 
that the Church of England is not the bond-slave ‘of the 
State, that she refuses to be dominated by the State and 
that she has made up her mind to insist upon the right to 
independence? The moment is opportune for such an 
attitude. Dr. Tristram argues that there is not and can- 
not be in the Established Church such a thing as a law of 
the Church at variance with the statute law of the country. 
Will Dr. Ingram prove that there can? 
his success is more than doubtful. 

Everyone who is anxious to promote morality in social 
life must sympathise with his desire to impress upon the 
public that the Church of England is, as a Church, opposed 
to divorce. But what of his predecessors, what of his 
brother Bishops? Jackson, and Creighton, and Temple 
made no objection to Dr. Tristram’s practice of issuing 
marriage licences to divorced persons—at least no notice 
of an objection or protest appeared in the Press. Will 
he get the other members of the Anglican Episcopate to 
join with him in resistance to the Divorce Law? I fear not 

During the debates on the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill a 
statement by the Archbishop of Canterbury was taken as 
an assurance that he would not do anything to make the 
working of the measure difficult. Subsequently it became 
evident that he was against the Act, and a Church paper 
proposed that all the Anglican Bishops should unite to 
make it manifest to the people of this country and the 
whole world that the Church of England would not tolerate 
the marriage of a deceased's wife's sister in an Anglican 
Church by an Anglican clergyman. I remember that it 


If he tries to do so 


was predicted in the CATHOLIC TiMEs then that they would 
not thus combine, and they did not. 

‘The Church of England is a State-made Church. Iti + 
quite natural that men who wish to convert it into a reai 
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spiritual power should long to see an end of State dictation. 
But how can it be got rid of except by severing the con- 
nection with the State, and then would its status as a 
Church remain quite the same? 
LATER REPORT. 

Dr. Tristam has practically capitulated to the 
In The Times he withdraws 
his threat of taking legal action, and says that he 


Bishop of London. 


will leave the applicants for licences to fight it out 
in the courts for themselves. I am glad that the 
case has taken this brighter turn. 

MATHEWS NOW A SELF-CREATED ARCHBISHOP. 

In the daily press the irrepressible Dr. Mathew 
makes the following high-sounding announcement: 

“A hierarchy of bishops having been formed, Dr. 
Mathew has been elected as presiding bishop, or arch- 
bishop. He has signalized the occasion by the inaugura- 
tion of a monastic community at Barry, Glamorganshire, 
which will strictly observe the Rule of St. Benedict, and 
be presided over by a priest, Dom Gilbert Vincent, O.S.B., 
who was solemnly clothed with the Benedictine habit 
on February 2nd by Archbishop Mathew. The new 
congregation will be under episcopal jurisdiction, unlike 
various communities in the Church of England, who 
ignore the bishops’ authority completely. Communities 
of nuns are in course of formation in connection with the 
Old English Catholic movement.” 
“Funds are 
urgently needed for the erection of churches, 
schools and other edifices, etc.’ After this one 
would not be surprised to find the “archbishop” 
blossoming out next month into a “Patriarch” 
and in a year or two as the only genuine ‘‘Pope.”’ 
Dr. Mathew’s Liliputian communion reminds one 
of those armies of the Negro Republics which 
have about as many brigadier generals and other 
officers as they have privates in the rank and file. 


Then comes the usual appeal: 


THE NEW ACCESSION DECLARATION. 

His Majesty King George, on the occasion of 
his first visit to Parliament the other day, made 
the Accession Declaration as amended vy the 
Act of last session which contains the affirmation: 
“T am a faithful Protestant.” 

It is a rather difficult proposition to reconcile 
this Declaration of its ‘Supreme Governor” with 
the claim so often put forward on behalf of the 
Church of England that it is the real and. only 
Catholic Church having Divine jurisdiction in the 
British Isles. Londinium. 
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ARCHBISHOP PARKER. 
By Dudley Baxter, B.A., University College, Oxford. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF MATTHEW Parker, D.D. 

As the theological opinions of the first Anglican 
Archbishop of Canterbury are so important today 
and as Anglicans now appear to consider his 
moderation not to have been what they would 
designate Protestantism, a lengthy series of 
extracts from his writings will be given. At 
present there is no Catholic “Life of Parker’ and 
I trust that, until this appears, these extracts 
will supply the deficiency upon so crucial a point. 

The compilations of the Parker Society provide 
an interesting insight into the theology of Arch- 
bishop Parker as well as a contemporary account 
of the Elizabethan foundation of the Anglican 
Establishment, which is exceedingly valuable 
now-a-days. 

The “Correspondence of Matthew Parker, 
D.D., Archbishop of Canterbury,” during the 
period A.D. 1535-1575, was edited for the Parker 
Society and published by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press in A.D. 1853. This work and the 
famous “Zurich Letters’? are comparatively 
unknown to the average Anglican and I therefore 
propose to reproduce the more important letters, 
leaving the writers to tell their own tale with as 
little comment as possible. 

At the commencement we find all the letters 
concerning Dr. Parker’s appointment by Queen 
Anne Boleyn as her chaplain, a fact which speaks 
for itself. There is a quaint warrant from Henry 
VIII for ‘one doe of season” to be ‘delivered 
unto our trusty and well-beloved Matthew 
Parker, chaplain to our dearest wife the Queen.”’ 
(p. 6.) A warrant from Anne Boleyn to the 
Bishop of Norwich bidding him institute Parker 
to the Deanery of “‘ecclesiae nostrae collegiatae”’ 
of Stoke-near-Clare and formerly a Benedictine 
Priory, commences with the pompous words so 
soon to be eradicated “‘Anna, Dei gratia Regina 
Angliae et Franciae ac domina Hiberniae.” 
Later we find him appointed chaplain to Henry 
VIII. Cromwell’s letter signifying that he has 
commissioned Parker ‘“‘to occupy the room of a 
preacher one day at Paul’s Cross’ is given. 


About A.D. 1539 we find Parker having to defend 
himself against a charge of ridiculing the cere- 
monies of Easter, e. g., the Adoration of the Cross 
and the veneration of the relics, which he talked 
of as “trust and affiance in the holiness and virtue 
of men’s bones and coats.” (p. 7.) 

In his letter to Dr. Stokes, the famous Austin 
Friar, who he presumes will go abroad and preach, 
Parker spoke of the King’s efforts to free his 
people “from their manifold blindness and 
superstitions their old trade and super- 
stition and papistical dregs,’’ and told Stokes he 
would oppose him if the latter spoke against the 
“truth of scripture’ and should “hinder that 
reformation which the King’s highness purposeth 
in the matters of our religion” or should influence 
the people thus; but Stokes did do this and suffer- 
ed imprisonment for it. (pp. 10-14.) 

In Epwarp VI’s REIGN. 

Upon the accession of the youthful Edward VI 
to the Crown and consequently to the Royal 
Supremacy over the English Church, a letter of 
Parker to Queen Katharine Parr, Henry’s widow, 
is given concerning Stoke College and eloquently 
pleading in vain against its suppression. An offi- 
cial mandate of Edward VI gives Parker leave, 
licence and dispensation to eat meat in Lent 
owing to his ill-health. 

Archbishop Cranmer wrote to Parker signifying 
that the Lord Protector, knowing Parker’s earnest 
zeal for God’s word, by the advice of the Council, 
has appointed him to preach one day at Paul’s 
Cross, “not doubting but that you will purely and 
sincerely set out the holy scriptures, so as God’s 
glory may be advanced, and the people with 
wholesome doctrine edified.” (p. 39.) 

Cranmer also wrote to him on February 17, 
1548, “signifying that my lord Protector’s grace, 
having good opinion of your learned knowledge 
and godly zeal in the advancement of God’s 
word” by the Council’s advice has appointed him 
to preach before the young King. (p. 40.) 

About 1550 the German Reformer, Martin 
Bucer, at whose suggestion the Anglican Prayer 
Book was so greatly altered, wrote to Parker 
desiring the latter’s advice about his lectures at 
Cambridge (p. 41,) and upon the following page 
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o more letters of his are given—one saying that 
he would like to bring a German friend with him, 
and the other asking Parker for the loan of ten 
crowns. Parker and Bucer were intimate friends 
and the latter appointed the former as one of his 
two executors,—‘‘optimae memoriae pater, etc.” 
as Parker calls him,—while he praised Bucer’s 
“earnestness in religion, etc.’’ He issued an appeal 
on behalf of Frau Bucer, ‘‘Mistress Bucer;”’ 
who upon her ensuing death was actually buried 
in the shrine of St. Frideswide in Oxford Cathe- 
dral—the Saint’s relics being ignominiously re- 
jected for the purpose. 

The following dreadful letter from Bucer to 
Parker gives us a glimpse into their theological 
opinions—‘‘It becomes us to show our detestation 
of everything belonging to Antichrist, in all 
possible ways, both by words and signs; but 
especially with regard to that extreme and hurtful 
abomination of the Mass, by which not only is the 
whole design of the sacred Supper overthrown 
but all benefit of the death of Christ is taken 
away from mankind. Hence it becomes us to 
demolish altars, since by this kind of furniture 
the supporters of Antichrist have commended this 
Mass to the people as a fresh sacrifice of Christ.’’ 
(Parker MS. Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
No. 113. folio 41.) 

Meanwhile, returning to the ‘Parker Corres- 
pondence,’”’ the reason of Parker’s anxiety with 
regard to the suppression of Stoke College becomes 
apparent from the letter of Sir. John Cheke to 
him, saying that the writer has been diligent on his 
behalf—‘‘When the commission is once come out, 
you and yours shall be the first to whom pension 
shall be appointed’”’ and promising that Parker 
shall get as good a one as any “pensionary.”’ In 
the end he obtained a grant of forty pounds a year 
out of its revenues. Upon page 45 we find a 
letter from Bishop Ridley praying Parker ‘“‘to 
refuse not to take a day at the Cross and on page 
46 a mandate from the Lords of the Council 
summoning Parker to confer with them so as to 
obtain his opinion in certain things touching his 
highness’ service.”’ 

During the reign of Queen Mary and the restor- 
aton of the old religion, Parker withdrew into 


retirement and, as a proof of the Royal clemency 
towards those heretics who remained loyal and 
quiet, Parker was able to dwell in England the 
whole time without being persecuted, although he 
was not reconciled to the Church. 

Tue ACCESSION OF ELIZABETH. 

Unhappily in a few years Elizabeth ascended 
the throne of England. The Protestant refugees 
now returned from abroad and thus we find Dr. 
Edmund Sandys writing a letter to Parker dated 
April 30, 1559, concerning their return from exile 
and with some interesting remarks as to the now 
famous Ornaments Rubric,—‘‘The last book of 
service is gone through with a proviso to retain 
the ornaments which were used in the first and 
second year of King Edward, until it please the 
Queen to take other order for them. Our gloss 
upon this text is, that we shall not be forced to use 
them, but that others in the meantime shall not 
convey them away, but that they may remain for 
the Queen.”’ He feared that the Catholic Dean 
of Peterborough, Dr. Boxall, would get the thanks- 
giving words put in before those of consecration 
in imitation of our Lord, but said that Mr. Secre- 
tary (Cecil) and others were helping them with 
the Queen. “We are forced through the vain 
bruits of the lying papists, to give up a confession 
of our own faith, to shew forth the sum of that 
doctrine we profess, and to declare that we dissent 
not among ourselves.’’ He expressed the wish 
that Parker were there to help them and vulgarly 
ends by praying him to “commend me to your 
abbesses.”” (pp. 65-66.) 

Parker wrote to Cecil from Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, on March 30, 1559, ‘“‘With- 
out doubt, Sir, the university is wonderfully 
decayed,” but stated that prudence was necessary 
in regard to its visitation . . “Except 
that be looked to in time, the Queen’s Majesty 
shall not have half sufficient ministers for her 
years, which I pray God may be many, to uphold 
Christ’s faith in her realms.” (pp. 485-486.) 

His APPOINTMENT AS ARCHBISHOP. 

We now come to Parker’s appointment to the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury, which he vainly 
endeavored to escape. Sir William Cecil wrote 
to summon him to London at the “Queen’s 
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Highness” order ‘minding presently to use your 


service in certain matters of importance.” (p. 
53.) Parker inscribed a long letter to Sir Nicho- 
las Bacon concerning the importance of a worthy 
appointment to Canterbury, but excusing himself 
partly owing to his ill-health, which arose from a 
fall on horseback when “flying in a night” during 
-the late reign (?), “though my heart would right 
fain serve my sovereign lady the Queen’s Majesty 
in more respects than of my allegiance, not for- 
getting what words her grace’s mother said to me 
of her, not six days before her apprehension.” 

He besought God to bless her “‘with her council, 
yea, and with the seniority of her spiritual 
ministers also, against whom I see a great charge 
set before them upon the unruly flock 
of the English people They say that 
the realm is full of Anabaptists, Arians, Libertines, 
Free-will men, etc., against whom only I thought 
ministers should have needed to fight in unity 
of doctrine. 

As for the Romish adversaries, their mouths 
may be stopped with their own books and con- 
fessions of late days Some Protestants 
peradventure perceiving how men nip them 

to beat down these seditious sects ; 
Hypocrisy is a privy thief both in the clergy and 
in the laity .”” and in conclusion he says, 
‘Put me where you will else’ but not at Canter- 
bury. (pp. 57-63.) 

But Elizabeth was determined, though Parker 
made a fruitless appeal to her, begging the Queen 
“reverently on my knees, beseeching your honor 
to discharge me of that so high and chargeable an 
office’ (Canterbury). He recounted his old 
obligation to Elizabeth “for the great benefits 
which sometime I received at your grace’s honor- 
able mother’s benevolence (whose soul I doubt 
not is in blessed felicity with God), most singularly 
obliged above many other, to be your most faith- 
ful beadsman,” and said that he was ready to do 
the Queen any other service save the Primacy. 
(p. 70.) 

Upon page 72 is the warrant ordering the elec- 
tion of a University preacher for Cambridge 
signed by him as “Mattheue Cant.” upon 
August 8, 1559, when he was only Archbishop- 








elect. Then followed his consecration as the first 
Anglican Archbishop of Canterbury, which has 
already been described. 

The Lords of the Council send a Dr. Smyth, of 
Oxford, to Parker and Grindel bidding them try 
and make the Doctor “embrace the doctrine 
established,’’ and then follows a letter from them 
saying he had agreed to take the Oath of Royal 
Supremacy (pp. 72-74); this latter again is signed 
by Parker as Matt. C., when only elect, August 27. 

Later the Council sent to Archbishop Parker 
another Oxford man—one Atkins, Fellow of 
Merton College—who had “refused the service set 
forth.” (page 75.) Among these and the Zurich 
Letters there are numerous other instances of 
such “recusancy”’ and of Parker being commis- 
sioned by the Council to find “conformable men” 
for these places. The last Catholic Bishop of 
Durham, Dr. Tunstal, was sent to him and we 
can see in his letters Parker’s evident anxiety to 
obtain the Bishop’s conformity with promises 
of material rewards—also Elizabeth’s distress at 
Parker’s failure to effect this; as it would so have 
helped Anglicanism in this original crisis. Tun- 
stal was offered larger pension with larger con- 
formity but all in vain (p. 78). 

THE PETITION FOR REMOVAL OF IMAGES. 

The letter from Archbishop Parker and others 
to Elizabeth, petitioning for the removal of 
images, is very instructive; the writers call 
themselves ‘Canes mortui aut pulices,” and thus 
compare themselves to David with regard to the 
Queen. They say that they do not doubt but 
“that following the worthy examples of the godly 
princes which have gone before, ye may clearly 
purge the polluted church, and remove all occa- 
sions of evil. And for so much as we have here- 
tofore at sundry times under petition to your 
Majesty, concerning the matter of images, but at 
no time exhibited any reasons for the removing 
of the same; now, lest we should seem to say 
much and prove little, to allay consciences without 
the warrant of God’s word, and unreasonably 
require that, for the which we can give no reason, 
we have at this time put in writing and do most 
humbly exhibit to your grace’s consideration, 
those authorities of the scriptures, reasons, and 
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pithy persuasions, which as they have made all 
such our brethren, as now bear the office of 
bishops, to think and affirm images not expedient 
for the Church of Christ, so will they not suffer us 
without the great offending of God, and grievous 
wounding of our own consciences (which God 
deliver us from), to consent to the erecting or 
retaining of the same in the place of worshipping. 
And we trust and most earnestly ask it of God, 
that they may also persuade your Majesty, by 
your regal authority and in the zeal of God, 
utterly to remove this offensive evil out of the 
Church of England, to God’s great glory and 
our great comfort.” 

Then follow “certain reasons that we cannot 
with safe consciences give our assent that the 
images of Christ, etc., shall be placed and erected 
in churches;”’ they adduce the Bible, the Fathers, 
Councils and histories, and note how the English 
people are “inclined to error and idolatry” (in 
other words, to Catholicism). 

But in all these times the bishops of 
Rome, rather maintaining the authority of 
Gregory, than weighing, like Christian bishops, 
the peril of the Church, always in their assemblies 
allowed images. And no marvel, for soon after 
Gregory’s days they aspired to that supremacy 
which Gregory himself calleth antichristian, and 
therefore must needs defend the proposition then, 
which they hold now, that the Church of Rome 
could not err.”’ “Having thus declared 
unto your Highness a few causes of many, which 
do move our consciences in this matter, we beseech 
your Highness most humbly not to strain us any 
further; but to consider that God’s word doth 
threaten a terrible Judgement unto us, if we, being 
pastors and ministers in His Church, should 
assent to the thing which in our learning and 
conscience we are persuaded doth tend to the 
confirmation of error, superstition and idolatry 
and finally to the ruin of the souls committed 
to our charge, .;” they beg her to refer 
the decision of the matter to ‘fa synod of your 
bishops and other godly, learned men;’’ in this 
and other religious controversies and humbly 
implore her to consider how “the establishing of 
images by your authority shall not only utterly 





67 
discredit our ministers as builders of the things 
which we have destroyed, but also blemish the 
fame of your most godly brother and such notable 
fathers as have given their lives for the testimony 
of God’s truth, who by public law removed all 
images”’ and they conclude by praying God to bless 
and preserve her “‘to the overthrow of superstion” 
and so forth “Amen.” A.D. 1559 (pp. 79-95). 

Needless to say this long epistle was caused by 
the Queen’s retention of a crucifix in her chapel. 
This greatly horrified and alarmed Parker and the 
Elizabethan Hierarchy, to whom the Royal apos- 
tacy was a sine qua non of their very existence. 

Even Sir Francis Knollys, when sending a ben- 
eficed priest about this time to Parker for the 
purpose of obtaining his conformity, said ‘‘and thus 
wishing you prosperity in all godliness, namely, 
in your good enterprise against the enormities yet 
in the Queen’s Closet retained (although without 
the Queen’s express commandment these toys 
were laid aside till now a late),’’ etc. (pp: 96-97.) 

Parker, delighted at Elizabeth’s treatment of 
their appeal, wrote to Sir William Cecil “we would 
wish we were called for againto continue our hum- 
ble supplication to the finishment and stay of that 
offendicle”’ (the crucifix,) . . . ‘God keep us from 
such visitation as Knox have attempted in Scot- 
land; the people to be orderers ofthings.”’ (p. 105.) 

Among the many difficulties the new Anglican- 
ism had to encounter was that of the dearth of 
ministers,—batches of illiterate artizans having 
to be ordained; thus we here find Parker and four 
bishops-elect sending a petition to the Queen 
about the education of students, ‘‘to the mainte- 
nance of learning for the setting forth of Christ’s 
true religion, now for want of sufficient ministers 
in great jeopardy of decay.” (p. 98.) 

On pages 105-106 a description is given of the 
Council sending further recusants of the “service 
by law established” to Parker, and then comes a 
curious request from Cecil in behalf of Sir Roger 
North that the Primate would dispense him from 
eating only fish in Lent. 

Sir William Petre forwarded to Parker ‘‘a letter 
and articles enclosed sent of late from certain 
learned men of Germany,” which Elizabeth wish- 
ed him to consider and answer. Strype says it 
was a scheme of union for all who professed “the 
Gospel.” July 14, 1560. (p. 118.) 
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TO ST. JOSEPH. THE FRANCISCAN KALENDAR FOR MARCH. 


By Rev. Edward F. Garesche, S. J. Ash Wednesday. Lent begins. 

. St. Chad, Bishop. 

The Crown of Thorns. 

St. Casimire, Confessor and St. Lucius, Pope and ve 
Martyr. I 

lst Sunday in Lent-—St. John-Joseph, Franciscan. fact: 
Gospel: Jesus tempted. Matthew 4, 1-12; Ep. 2 last 
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St. Colette, Poor Clare. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, Patron of Catholic Schools. 

Ember Day.—St. John of God. 


Last of the Patriarchs, with thee 
Bloomed the fair flower, virginity, 
From God's own gardens given. 
Threefold the snowy blossoms twine 
Round Jesu’s, Mary’s heart, and thine, 
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THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM. 


Instaurare omnia in Christo. 
By Francis W. Grey, Litt. D. 


That “they all may be one;’’ that the warring 
factions of our common Christianity should at 
last unite, and become one Fold under the One 
Shepherd seems, to the practical person, the 
dream of an idealist. And that, speaking with all 
reverence, is, in a very real sense, precisely what 
it is, the dream of the greatest of all idealists, of 
the Perfect Man. 
may presume to say so, the dream of God, and 


But it is no less surely, if we 


God’s dreams, which are God’s purposes, have 
a way of realizing themselves: “The foolishness 
The idealism, there- 
fore, which looks for, prays for, and confidently 
expects the reunion of Christendom, is, essentially, 
the idealism of the Incarnate Christ. 

Nor, to those who have eyes to see, are the signs 
wanting that the Spirit of God has begun to 
brood upon the face of the waters, over the 
chaos of a divided Christendom. The vision of 
peace, of a united fellowship of all ‘who profess 
and call themselves Christians,’ has begun to 
dawn upon many longing eyes. The World’s 
Missionary last year; the unity 
resolutions of the American Episcopal Convention 
at Cincinnati; even the generous charity of the 
non-Catholics of Montreal, during the Eucharistic 
Congress, all point to the same stirring of the souls 
of men of goodwill, to their desire for peace with 
their “brethren in Christ Jesus.’ And the Catho- 
lic, to whom the Church has always been the true 
Fold of the One Shepherd, who, through the long 
three centuries of ‘‘our unhappy divisions,” has 
asked, again and again: ‘‘Watchman, what of the 
night?”’ begins to hear, ever more clearly, the 
answer: “The night is far spent, the day is at 
hand.” 

The subject, even when treated in a magazine 
devoted to Church Unity has, it need hardly be 
said, not a few difficulties for one who is neither 
cleric nor theologian, who has, strictly speaking, 
absolutely no authority to speak, except for him- 
self only. There are so many points wherein 


’ 


of God is wiser than men.’ 


Conference, 


there is possibility of misunderstanding, so much 





that might mislead, or be misread, that some such 
preliminary profession as this seems to be imper- 
atively called for. 
toa former article,* by Catholics and non-Catholics 


But the reception accorded 


alike, a reception wholly out of proportion to any 

merits it may be supposed to possess, also seems 

to demand some further treatment of the subject. 
ANSWERS TO CERTAIN QUESTIONS. 

Without further preface, therefore, I shall 
endeavour, in what here follows, to answer, to the 
best of my ability, certain questions and most 
kindly criticisms which have, not unnaturally, 
followed the publication of the article in question. 
The first of these, and it comes from my own side, 
as well as from the other, is concerned, as might 
be expected, with the nature and scope of the 
proposed alliance. What, precisely, it is asked, 
do you mean by an alliance? 

The question, as I have said, is a natural, and, 
indeed, an inevitable one. The best answer I am 
able to give to it may, perhaps, be expressed as 
follows: To begin with; a cessation of all un- 
necessary and embittered controversy, or, other- 
wise, an increase of that charity which “thinketh 
no evil.’ To a further query, from a devout 
Evangelical friend—it was also raised in the 
Gazette review—as to the attitude of “the Roman 
Catholic Church” towards such an alliance, I 
cannot do better than repeat the answer then 
It was to this effect: That while the 
Church, as the sole, Divinely constituted guar- 
dian and interpreter of the Christian’ revelation 
cannot, officially, recognize any union other than 
one of submission to her authority, vet ecclesiasti- 
cal authority can, and will approve of any lawfully 
directed movement towards greater unity, in 


given. 


spirit and in charity at least, among all followers 
of the One Lord. 
SOCIALISM AND MODERNISM. 

Another friendly critic, while agreeing that our 
present divisions are ‘‘a disgrace to our common 
Christianity,” differed, as he had a perfect right 
to do, in regard to identifying Socialism and 
Modernism as the chief external and internal 
enemies of a divided Christendom. The identifi- 


*“The Church's Natural Allies,” 


University 
Oct. 1910. 


Review, 
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cation was, and could not fail to be, a matter of 
personal opinion. As a strict matter of fact, 
moreover, neither Socialism, Modernism, nor 
any other overt or secret enemy that can be nam- 
ed, is anything more than a manifestation of that 
eternal antagonism which exists between God’s 
Kingdom and the devil’s. That antagonism, it 
may be further insisted, rests, ultimately, on a 
conflict of wills, between man’s will and the Divine 
Will. It is no less true of the heart not subject 
to that Supreme Authority, that “the Kingdom 
of Satan is within you,” than it is true of all who 
consciously submit to it,—however they may 
conceive of it—that “the Kingdom of God is 
within you.’ The enmity, therefore, is an 
enmity founded on the pride of the individual, and 
in whatever form it may manifest itself can only 
be overcome by “bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ.” 

It is a conflict, in other words, between man’s 
pride and the humility of an Incarnate God. It 
was not lightly, if I may be allowed to say so, that 
I chose the Pope’s motto—and Saint Paul’s—as 
the text of this article. And, since the discussion 
was, in the first instance, raised, with all diffidence 
to this plane of the idealism of Christ, I trust I 
may be allowed to continue on it, in this further 
treatment of the matter. If so, I would say that 
this point, this conflict between man’s pride and 
the humility whereof his Lord set him the example, 
is of the very essence, both of reunion, and of the 
differences which hold, or seem to hold us apart. 
Humility—‘‘oh dust! learn to be obedient!’’—lies, 
that is to say, at the very heart of the Catholic’s 
devotion to our Blessed Lady and the Saints. It 
is so “natural,’’ we are told, to “go straight to our 
Lord.” But, to the Catholic, at least, this very 
“naturalness” savours of an unconscious pride, 
a reliance on self. His appeal to the intercession, 
to the mediation of his Lord’s Mother, and of his 
Lord’s chosen Friends, rests, not on fear of “going 
straight to Him,” but on a fear of his own un- 
worthiness. It is an act, not of distrust, but of 
humility. 

Huitity Must BE THE Basis. 

It is for this reason, also, that the Saints have 

always insisted on humility as the greatest and 


the most difficult of all Christ-like virtues. 
Saint Augustine, indeed, in his homily on the text, 
“Learn of Me,” speaks of this lesson as a greater 
one than if we should learn of Him to create all 
things visible or invisible; to work miracles, or to 
raise the dead. Any possible reunion, therefore, 
any possible alliance, of whatever nature, between 
the Church and orthodox Protestants, must be 
based, first and chiefly, upon this virtue of humil- 
ity. Her obedient, and her separated children 
must alike learn of Him Who, being ‘meek and 
lowly of heart,” prayed, on the eve of His bitter 
Passion, that those for whom He was about to 
suffer might all be one. ‘As Thou Father, art in 
Me, and I in Thee, and that the world may believe 
that Thou hast sent Me.” 


ONENESS WITH CHRIST. 

But the differences which keep us apart are 
according to yet another kindly Evangelical 
critic “fundamental.”’ Truthfully speaking, I 
should be the last, even did my loyalty to the 
infallible Church of God permit me, to deny that 


they are indeed, fundamental; that the genius of 
Catholicism differs, toto Coelo, from the genius 
of Protestantism. But since, to the Protestant, 
whatever is true in Catholicism is of Christ, and 
vice versa, does not, or at least may not, a funda- 
mental oneness with Him, underlie our funda- 
mental differences? And that oneness with Him, 
as we become, individually, more conscious of it 
must, by a divine necessity, become oneness in 
Him. “He is our Peace.’’ How shall they re- 
main outwardly apart who have learned the 
secret of their common heritage, Christ Crucified? 

It is on this personal unity with Christ, and on 
its supreme necessity and importance, it may be 
observed, that the ‘Anglo-Catholic,’ among 
others, so strongly insists, if not to the exclusion 
of the duty of outward union with the See of 
Peter, at least to the extent of relegating it to a 
wholly secondary place. The Church, of which 
his ultimate conception approaches to, yet differs 
from, that of the ““Romanist,’’ presents herself to 
him rather under the aspect of “the mystical 
Body of Christ,” than as a Divinely-constituted, 
visible Society, with an indisputable claim to the 
full and immediate obedience of every true 
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Christian. In any real movement towards re- 
union, however, each conception must have its 
due, and God-given place; but true unity, 
whether internal or external, whether with the 
Mystical Body, or with the Visible Society—and, 
for the Catholic, they are one and the same, under 
different aspects—must rest on, and consist in, 
a personal, conscious union of each individual soul 
with the Person of Christ. For—again to the 
Catholic—external unity, outward submission 
to the Visible Society, while a duty of inevitable 
obligation, is as nothing, and has no meaning, 
apart from the true, inward union of which the 
outward is but the necessary, the divinely-ordain- 
ed expression and symbol. 

The Church, then, lays no less stress on the 
necessity of the personal, individual, and conscious 
union of every soul with Christ than does the 
“Anglo-Catholic” or the most orthodox Protestant, 
rather, being divine, and in the councils of her 
Lord, with whose infallibility and authority she 
is endowed, she lays infinitely more stress upon a 
reality of which she alone knows the true meaning, 
consequences and limits. But she lays no less 
stress on the duty of outward obedience, of 
submission to her God-given authority, on open 
allegiance to the Kingdom of God upon earth. Of 
the two phases of a single unity she says, with her 
Lord, alike to her obedient and to her separated 
children, “this ought ve to have done, this ought 
ye to do, and not to leave the other undone.”’ 

INFALLIBLE AUTHORITY. 

To the further statement, therefore, of the 
kindly Evangelical criti¢ last referred to, namely, 
that could we but agree as to the Infallible Author- 
ity to which we are to submit, unity would present 
no difficulty; this, that has just been said, is 
obviously the answer. The Infallible Authority 
to which Catholic and Protestant must equally 
submit, is the Infallible Authority of the Incar- 
nate Son of God. It is only, that is to say inas- 
much as, and in so far as, she is endowed with 
her Lord’s authority—‘the that heareth you 
heareth Me’’—that the Church claims, and has 
a divine right to, the inward and outward obed- 
ience of every true disciple of Christ. And it is 
only—I speak as a layman, and under correction— 


as the Catholic soul becomes, in any measure, 
conscious of its personal union, Sacramental or 
merely spiritual, with its Lord, that it yields to 
the divine authority of the Church that hearty, 
loving obedience which it owes to Christ Himself. 
To such a soul there is, and can be no conceivable 
distinction possible between the voice of - the 
Church and the Voice of her Lord: ‘He that 
heareth you, heareth Me.” Such a soul, in a 
word, practises not merely the duty, but the 
virtue of obedience; “‘after the manner of Jesus 
Christ.” 

It is, therefore, to a growing realization, on the 
part of each individual lover of our One Lord, 
of personal union with Him, that we must look 
for a corresponding increase of conscious union 
in Him, among all to whom He ‘vouchsafes this 
greatest and most precious of His graces. For 
such conscious union with Him, in as much as it 
must lead to an ever fuller and clearer understand- 
ing of His Will, and to a greater and more earnest 
desire of its fulfilment, must ,inevitably, so the 
Catholic is convinced, find its true expression in 
that outward union in One Fold which was to be 
the supreme witness to His divine Mission; “that 
the world may believe that Thou hast sent Me.” 

THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY REVOLT. 

For, in whatever sense we interpret the Church’s 
“responsibility” for the beginning and continuance 
of “heresy,” or the “responsibility” of Protestant- 
ism for the continuance of ‘“Popery,’’ it may, or 
indeed must be understood, strictly, as referring 
to the responsibility which bad example, or 
inconsistentcy between belief and practice, lays 
upon every one of us, for the sins of others. The 
Catholic will admit, that is to say, that, had 
every priest, bishop, religious and layman, in the 
age of the great revolt, or even a majority of them, 
lived in conscious union with his Lord, there would 
have been no possibility of a professedly religious 
reformation, whatever other form of strife evil 
men might have stirred up against God’s King- 
dom on earth. 

But, whether our view of the great revolt of the 
sixteenth century be that of the Catholic or the 
Protestant, the fact remains that the unity among 
His followers, for which Our Lord prayed, has, 
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to this extent, failed of realization. The Church, 
for all that, being divine, she is at unity with her- 
self; has failed to win back her erring children; 
Protestantism, for all that it claims a purer Gospel, 
has failed to win ‘‘Popery” to it. And, in the face 
of many enemies, Christendom, in this sense, 
stands divided. 

What, then, if this be true, will bring about that 
unity which the Church has always desired, and 
which men of good will, outside the visible pale 
of her Fold, are beginning so earnestly to desire? 
The answer, from what has here been said, all 
inadequate and imperfect as it is, is surely 
obvious: Reunion must, and can only rest on 
Union. And that union is none other than the 
conscious union of each individual soul with the 
One Lord. Union with Him must precede union 
in Him, the outward unity, if it is to mean any- 
thing, if it is to be anything, must be the inevitable 
expression of the inward. 

However fundamental, therefore, may be the 
differences which exist between the creed of the 
Church and the convictions of 
non-Catholics; to whatever extent our views as 
to the nature and scope of any possible alliance 
between the Church and orthodox Protestants 
may vary; there can, at least, be no conceivable 
divergence on this point: the necessity of personal 
union with Christ as the sole condition on which 
union in Christ can become a reality. 


conscientious 


THE SuPREME TEST. 

But there is more than this. Such union with 
Christ, were it once fully realized by the majority 
of Catholics and non-Catholics, would, obviously, 
offer the supreme test—if the expression be 
permissible—of the divisions which hold or seem 
to hold us apart. The Catholic, at least, has no 
reason to fear such a test. He knows, with a 
divine certainty, that there is no single dogma 
of the infallible Church, no matter how misinter- 
preted or misunderstood, but would emerge tri- 
umphant from such a test; “because God, Who 
is the Truth itself, Who can neither deceive nor be 
deceived, has revealed these things to His Church.” 
And he knows, with the same certainty, that 
union with Christ, consciously and fully realized, 
cannot fail to bring his separated brethren to the 


| union 





| the relation of both to salvation. 





| Catholic, freedom from doctrinal error. 





same assurance of faith; to inward and outwar 


with the divinely appointed centre 


Christian unity, the Shepherd whom God has se 
| to rule His Church. 


“A ComMON BIBLE.” 
There remains but one other point to be briefly 


| . ° 
touched upon, somewhat irrelevantly, as it may 

| seem, yet not, perhaps, wholly unnecessarily. 

| Exception has been taken, by an eminent, but 


very gracious Catholic critic, to the plea of a 


|common Bible, on the ground that. Protestants 


reject certain books which the Church includes 
in her Canon of Scripture. But, apart from the 
fact that a common Bible was referred to as a 
common weapon against the assaults of such 
secret enemies as Modernism and the so-called 
“Higher Criticism,’ it may be urged that the 
acceptance or non-acceptance of certain historical 
Books as inspired, is, surely, among the secondary 
matters which an alliance might justly leave in 
abeyance for the time being. 

The seemingly irrelevant point refers to a 
certain utterance on “Belief in Ancient Jewish 
History as a condition of Salvation,”’ 
readers of late daily papers will 


which 
November 
probably remember. 
Catholic ‘‘reunionist’’ consists in its typical 
misrepresentation of Catholic, and, I believe, of 
orthodox Protestant teaching in regard to the 
authority and inerrancy of Holy Scripture, and 


Its chief importance, to a 


I am not aware 
that the Church, or for that matter, any non- 
Catholic denomination, has ever made a “‘belief 
in ancient Jewish history”—also headlined, more 
journalistico, as “the dogmas of our fathers’’—a 
necessary condition of salvation. It would be 
rash, to say the least of it, for any Catholic to 
pronounce on a point of Scripture narrative, 
where the Church has not spoken; it would shew 
a most un-Catholic spirit, if no worse, to set his 
views against “the received opinion”’ of ecclesiasti- 
cal authority. This, however, is not to make 
“Jewish history” an integral part of that faith, 
“which except a man do keep whole and undefiled 
without doubt he shall perish everlastingly.” 
“Tnerrancy,” it should be noted, means, for a 
And it is 
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doctrine, and not Jewish, or other history, that 
he is chiefly concerned to hold ‘‘whole and unde- 
filed.’ 
with all charity, seems strangely incompatible 
with a conscious soul-union with the Christ Who 
speaks no less surely in the Old Testament than 
in the New, and Who left no doubt as what was, 
and what was not, indispensable to salvation. 
Tue IDEALISM. 

We return, then, in conclusion, to that Idealism 
of Christ with which we began. It is an idealism 
based, as I have striven to shew, on a conscious 
union of the individual soul with Him, on the 
consequent revelation of His will, of His longing, 
if one may say so, to see ali Who love Him, one 
in Him, not less than one with Him. It sets the 
reunion of Christendom on the sole basis of this 
If that be idealism, 
may we not fairly speak of it as His? If so, then 
surely, neither details nor the most deserved 


internal and external union. 


criticism are of any account, as compared to this 
essential reality, wherein, and whereby alone, our 
fundamental differences will find their solution, 
and unity be the consummation of union. ‘He 
shall see of the travail of His Soul, and shall be 
satisfied,”’ when the other sheep shall have been 
brought in, ‘‘and there shall be One Fold and 
One Shepherd.”’ 


CLOISTER CHORDS. 


Sister M. Fides Shepperson. 


March seems to be a month of strenuous activi- 
ty, fiercely earnest endeavor. It is well that Lent 
hasits settingin March. Lent, too, means earnest 
endeavor. Everything worthy in life means strug- 
gle, earnestness, decisive, determined endeavor. 

The spirit of the hour on all lines—educational, 
intellectual, ethical, spiritual—would remove ob- 
stacles, smooth away difficulties, make easy, 
delightful the ascent unto attainment, eminence, 
excellence. In this is the spirit of the hour at 
variance with the spirit of all preceding time. 
Which is right? The proverbs of the ages, those 
compact epitomes of human wisdom and exper- 
ience all attest the inevitable difficulty of the path 


to excellence. Descensus Averni est facilis (Des- 
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But the misrepresentation, let it be said | 





cent into Hades is easy) but Ad astra per aspera 
(To the stars thro’ difficulties). ‘‘ Thou shalt be 
paid exactly for what thou hast done, no more no less.”’ 

“And whosoever shall have wrought an ant’s 
weight of evil shall behold it; and whosoever shall 
have wrought an ant’s weight of good shall behold it.” 

According to all proverb lines, all mature 
thought lines, excellence can be attained only by 
means of that rugged strength developed by 
with difficulties. No difficulties, no 
combat; no combat, no development of rugged 


combat 


strength; no supreme strength, no possible scaling 
of the heights whereon dwells Excellence. 
IT 

Wiser than the spirit of the hour, calmer, infin- 
itely kinder is the truthful voice of that Church 
which adown long centuries has walked hand in 
hand with truth— Unto him that overcometh is 
He that loveth his life shall lose -it. 
These truths do not change; they remain the 
they 
are ever at work even with the unerring accuracy 


the victory. 
same under all changing life-conditions; 


of natural law. 

The world is scandalized by the exposure of 
dishonor in a man whom it had honored. Every 
effect lies law-bound in its cause: these two are 
indissolubly one. 

A trickling stream freezing in the hollow of a 
rock acquires, by the inevitable law of expansion, 
power to burst asunder the solid-seeming rock. 
He whom the world honored, had, in secret soul- 
places, failed to overcome: he had loved his life— 
pleasure, money, power—he had won, perhaps, 
but thereby he had woefully lost. Moral law was 
at work in his soul silently, potently as was the 
physical law in the freezing stream in the hollow 
of the rock. 

III 

Men of the world toying with potentials of 
which they know absolutely nothing, think them- 
selves wise and look with contemptuous pity 
upon those who, wiser than they, will not trifle 
with these law-bound Silences. Thou shalt— 
Thou shalt not—voice of conscience, voice of 
Church, voice of God—sounds silently but in- 
cessantly in the depths of every human soul; 
happy are they that hear and understand. 
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THE CITY. 


An ANALOGY. 


By Carlton Strong. 


From the traditional story of the founding of 
Rome we learn that when Romulus had finally 
chosen the Palatine Hill as the official site of the 
city, he established about it the pomoerium, or 
ceremonial boundry line, before the erection of a 
formal wall could be attempted. In doing this,— 
so runs the story,—he pointed out to his followers 
that however great the wall with which they might 
enclose the city, the real wall of its defense must 
ever be the courage and fidelity’of its people. 

II. 

Outside of the fold of this enclosure another, 
called the Capitoline Hill, was reserved as an 
asylum for outsiders, camp-followers and vaga- 
bonds who were not at that time eligible to take 
their place within the city proper. These 
persons, in times of stress, fled to the city for 
protection and, in the face of a common danger, 
shared in the glory of its defense. 

This hill was, like the ancient porch of the 
catechumens, a place of borrowed safety which 
was still exposed to many dangers. From its 
vantage point could be discerned the greater 
security of the enclosed city, guided and protected 
as it was by a competent leadership. 

From a mere suburb of confusion, its people 
developed the qualifications of citizenship and 
were finally admitted to a share in its privileges. 

Il. 

Outside of the growing city there existed 
enemies, both near and remote. Of these, the 
Sabines were aroused to a state of extraordinary 
hostility through the forcible adoption and mar- 
riage of their women-folk by the Romans. But 
as these Sabine women soon became, through 
their domestic ties, a settled and contented part 
of their adopted city, they did not share their 
kinsfolk’s resentment of a state of captivity with 
which they were themselves satisfied. The 
neighboring Sabines, however, sought the re- 
covery of their own and pursued, with relentless 
warfare, every hope of defeating the Romans and 





punishing them by capturing their Sabine mothers, 
wives and children. 

In this warfare, strenuously fought on both 
sides, peace was not eventually established by 
success of arms on either side, but by the peaceful 
intercessions of those who were both the object 
and the cause of the dispute. The successful 
plea of the Sabine women who had found peace 
and contentment in their Roman homes finally 
resulted in their Sabine kinsfolk adding their 
strength to the common cause of the Romans and 
becoming a part of the larger city. 

From this simple beginning was developed the 
great Roman Empire which, in the course of time, 
extended its civilization over vast areas in three 
continents and brought within its dominion people 
of every tongue and clime. 

IV. 

This story, centuries older than Christianity, 
bears a striking analogy to the story of the Church, 
the later and spiritual empire of Rome. This too, 
as in a portion of the foregoing story which is not 
here related, had its beginning, in a time of 
disturbance, away from Rome itself. The juris- 
diction was given to the leader, under whom the 
boundaries were later defined, by a Person Whose 
authority was greater than his own. Its first 
citizens were chosen from a particular people. 
Later, others, outside the bounds of their race, 
were admitted to a place in their company and 
fellowship. Later still, it trained and brought 
into subjection its enemies at home and tamed the 
savage tribes who resisted it abroad. It holds 
its women captive in the bonds of virtue in the 
Temple or chains them to the fire-side by the ties 
of a single marriage. Resentmefit of this captivi- 
ty of its women brought on the wars of the Re- 
formation and the peace that it enjoys is not so 
much the fruit of warfare, but the intercessions 
of its weak ones who are content with the yoke 
that they wear. It still has its vagabonds, its 
strangers, its Sabines and its foreign savages to 
deal with. Its gentle forces still prevail over 
might and force. It still, under God, depends 
upon its people and the virtues of its saints as the 
best wall of its protection against the common foe. 
It still holds aloft the banner of courage and 
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All roads still lead to Rome and 
her hospitality is as great as ever. 


faithfulness. 
The near 
neighbor, the Sabine and the savage are even now 
taking their places within the City and coming to 
the defense of her everlasting walls. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN ENGLAND. 


Writing in Etudes (Paris), M. Beauclerc 
expresses the view that the disestablishment of 
the Church of England is only a matter of a short 
time. And he says, in effect, disestablishment of 
the National Church must have one momentous 
effect, and that will be to turn a large part of the 
thinking or religious-minded portion of the popu- 
lation towards the original Church, namely, the 
Catholic. 

If, he says, there were anything needful to 
point to the fact that England is passing through 
a critical phase in her religious life at the present 
period, two important phenomena declare it, to 
wit: the strong movement towards High Church 
ceremony, a movement, the enthusiasm of which 
reached its highest note in the famous Fulham 
pageant, in June, 1909, held under the auspices of 
the most advanced of all the Anglican prelates— 
the Bishop of London, Doctor Winnington-In- 
gram. 

The second indication of the bent of the people’s 
mind is afforded in the decay of the evangelical 
sects, and the revulsion shown, especially by 
divinity students, against the coldness and the 
severity of the Low Church, which was once 
described as the bulwark of England’s prosperity. 

Says M. Beauclere: ‘The Church of England 
sees itself at the present moment in an irresistibe 
movement which is dragging it along towards a 
most accentuated form of High Church worship. 
The men of the Low Church are, it is certain from 
the facts and figures of contemporary religious 
history, not at all co-operating in harmony. 
There are many among them who have no illusions 
about the stability of their order: and one of them, 
writing in a well-known religio-social magazine, 
“The Hibbert Journal,” declares that the stars 
are fighting against them, and also the Bishops. 
And formerly, nevertheless, the same writer goes 


on to say, the Low Church was without question, 
the Church of England; its only works were the 
works of the Protestants of the nation, and were 
accepted by them as irrefutable; now, alas, he 
complains it is only a handful of the old body that 
reads them; the majority have gone over to the 
ritualist invader. Worst of all, people haye 
declined to enter into controversy with the Low 
Church parson; and only the ritualist minister 
is considered worthy of breaking a lance with. 
It is not at all unusual for the old-fashioned Low 
Churchman to find himself practically excommun- 
icated in the parishes. In the schools that he has 
helped to build, there is now being taught a 
doctrine which is hardly to be distinguished from 
the Catholic Church.” 


In fine, two Protestant religions, each of a very 
different kind, are fighting against each other in 
England of the present day, and one of them is 
persecuting the other; that is to say, the stronger, 
the High Church, is wrecking the Low Church. 

The ritualist party of twenty years ago that 
only asked to be allowed to pursue its ways in 


peace, is now aggressively on the move at all 
points. Recently the “Church Times” declared 
that nowadays it was not necessary for a minister 
to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles to remain 
a member of the Episcopalian Church. 

All the theological seminaries and schools are 
in the hands of the High Church party, and the 
cry among the Low Churchmen is “‘We are beaten, 
we are beaten! The crisis in our Church is over, 
and we have nothing further to do in the interests 
of peace but to separate. 
include two religions. 


A Church cannot 
We must break, and the 
necessary preliminary to rupture is Disestablish- 
ment.” 

These are the words of a pastor signing himself 
“An Evangelical Churchman.” He does not, he 
says, come to this conclusion without regret; 
but (he says) the question is most pressing, and 
the spiritual life of Protestants counts for much 
in the matter. Nevertheless, says M. Beauclerc, 
the High Church doctrines are going far less 
towards Rome than towards a weak imitation of 
the Catholic Church which could not be described 
as Catholic—N. Y. Freeman’s Journal. 
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THE ROSARY LEAGUE PAGE. 


THE ROSARY LEAGUE MEDAL. 


We give a very inadequate representation above 
of the beautiful medal of the Rosary League of 
Our Lady of the Atonement; it is of bronze, 25c. 
Each member of the League is supposed to possess 
one. 

They can be obtained of the Sisters of the 
Atonement, Graymoor, Garrsion, N. Y. and we 
hope all members not now having the medal will 
order one at once. 

We also call the attention of the members of 
the League to the statement printed on the 2nd 
page of cover relative to the payment of Dues 
which reads as follows: 

The dues are 25c. a year, payable upon becoming 
a member and due every year thereafter on January 
lst. N. B. Those who become subscribers to 
Tue Lamp are exempt from dues. (This is 
intended to encourage all members of the League 
to subscribe to Tue Lamp for the sake of the 
Rosary League Page, nor do we wish to overbur- 
den them with taxes.) 

With the approval of the clergy we would be 
glad to have members of the League volunteer as 
promoters so that the membership may grow the 
more rapidly. 


We are glad to find our suggestion of making 
Novenas in honour of Our Lady of the Atonement 
being acted on by readers of THe LAmp and we 
will be pleased to put on record in this column any 
notable answers to prayer resulting from such 
intercessions. 


SPECIAL INTENTION FOR MARCH. 


A Deeper Love among Catholics of Fasting and Iloly 
Penance. 


INTERCESSIONS. 


That the Unity Movement among Christian bodies 
outside the Catholic Church may tend to bring them all 
into the One True Fold. Conversion of the Jews. 

Vocations for the Society of the Atonement. Conver. 
sion t the Catholic Church of Frank J., Mr. and Mrs, 
G., W. S. S. and Family, Francis C., Mr. and Mrs. J. S., 
Dr. H. R., Rev. Messrs. W. H. B., J. B. P., F. W. A., K. 
J., M. A., J. K., C. C., H. S., J. M. (Anglican), and S, W. 
(Methodist). Return to the Sacraments of a lapsed 
Catholic, the relative of a Religious. 

Restoration of the Eucharistic Presence to St. Hugh's 
Home, London. 

Blessing of God on the ‘‘Sodality of the Sacred Heart of 
Mary for the conversion of sinners” erected in the convent 
of the Visitation, Dubuque, Iowa. 

A means of livelihood for the many thousands of the 
poor now out of work. 

Removal of a threatened evil from Mary E. S. 

Guidance for Philip. Preservation from evil of a child, 
Marie. Special graces for the new members of the Rosary 
League or those who serve as Promoters. Funds to 
purchase ground and build a new convent for the Sisters 
of the Atonement. Blessings on their benefactors. Mrs. 
M's intentions (a benefactor). 

God's blessing on Catholic Priests and their work, 
especially Revs. C. H. M., T. H. F., Philip B. M. Also on 
M. C., A. FP. V. R. K., M. F. 

Vocations for the Franciscan Monastery, Bellary, India, 
and financial aid. Special intentions of Sister M. A, 
Miss M. B., Miss T. That a workingman be not defraud- 
ed of his home; a happy ending of a lawsuit (Miss H. B.). 
Success in business (D.V.) for one in financial difficulties. 
Relief for a convert in straitened circumstances. 

The Sick. Recovery, or a good death, for a Swedish 
woman (Mrs. E. J.); recovery from surgical operation of 
two Religious (Sisters); a teacher's hearing. Sound health 
for E. G., Thomas Ryan, Theresa, M. C. 

R. I. P. Arthur Parks, Henry Olwell, J. J. Kiernan, 
Augustine, Patrick and Mary Walsh, Sophia Bergman, 
John Slattery, Bridget S., Baptiste and Francis J., 
Joseph S., Kate Bordley, Marcella Williams. 

Denis O'Donovan, priest. Walter Bernard Duffy. 
Rev. Mother Willeyka, Otto, Benedict and Walburga 
Mayer. 
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THE HOLY MASS. 





“Nothing is so consoling, so piercing, so thrilling, 
so overcoming, as the Mass, said as it is among us. 
It is not a mere form of words. It is a great 
action, the greatest action that can be on earth. 
It is not the invocation merely, but (if I dare use 
the word) the evocation of the Eternal. He 
becomes present on the Altar, in Flesh and Blood, 
before Whom angels bow, and devils tremble. 
This is that awful event, which is the end, and is 
the interpretation of every part of the solemnity. 

“Words are necessary, but as means, not as 
ends. They are not mere addresses to the Throne 
of Grace; they are instruments of what is far 
higher, of consecration, of sacrifice. They hurry 
on, as if impatient to fulfil their mission. Quickly, 
they go. The whole is quick; for they are all 
parts of one integral action. Quickly they go; 
for they are awful words of sacrifice. They are a 
work, too great for delay, as when it was said in 
the beginning, ‘What thou doest, do quickly.’ 
Quickly they pass; for the Lord Jesus goes with 
them, as He passed along the Lake, in the days 
of His Flesh, quickly calling, first one, and then 
another. Quickly they pass; because, as the 

lightning, which shineth from one part of the 
heaven to another, so is the Coming of the Son of 
Man. Quickly they pass; for they are the words 
of the Lord, descending in the cloud, and pro- 
claiming the Name of the Lord as He passes by, 
‘The Lord, the Lord God merciful and gracious, 
longsuffering, and abundant in goodness andtruth.’ 

“And as Moses on the Mountain, so we too 
‘make haste and bow our heads to the earth and 
worship.’ So we, all around, each in his place, 
look out for the great Advent, ‘waiting for the 
movement of the water.’ Each, in his own place, 
with his own heart, with his own wants, with his 
own thoughts, with his own intention, with his 
own prayers, separate but concordant, watching 
what is going on, watching its progress, uniting in 
its consummation (not painfully and hopelessly 
following a hard form of prayer from beginning 
to end, but like a concert of musical instruments, 
each different, but concurring in a sweet harmony) 
we take our part with God’s priest, supporting 
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him, yet guided by him. There are little children 
there, and old men and simple laborers, and 
students in seminaries, priests preparing for Mass, 
priests making their thanksgiving. There are 
innocent maidens; and there are penitents; 
but out of these many minds, rises one Eucharistic 
Hymn; and the great Action is the measure and 
scope of it.” : : 
Joun Henry NEWMAN. 


AMONG OUR EXCHANGES. 


The bell from the old San Gabriel Mission, in 
California, which has been missing for over a 
quarter of a century, was recently found at 
“Lucky” Baldwin’s old home,’ Santa Anita- 
ranch, California——The Catholic Transcript. 

A further list of hymns approved by the Bishops 
has been published, by which nearly a hundred 
(93, to be exact) are added to those in “The” 
Hymnbook. If anything were needed to empha- 
size the absence of any standard by which the 
compositions in that collection were judged, this 
list would effectively supply it. Fifty-three of 
the number come from the Oratory book, which 
by this addition is practically authorized for use. 
“OQ Mother I” is, however, still excluded, which 
in view of the Faberisms permitted seems incom- 
prehensible: the hymn is at least popular and 
well known, which is more than can be said for the 
collection as a whole. The one _ intelligible 
principle which governed “The” Hymnbook— 
the exclusion of the work of non-Catholics—has 
now been definitely set on one side by the author- 
ization of a Protestant hymn written by the wife 
of a Protestant archbishop!—Catholic Book Notes. 


Tue OPEN Putpit IN PHILADELPHIA. 

I am giving too much space, perhaps, to a 
closed issue: but as I read one paragraph in 
Bishop Mackay-Smith’s statement, I am grateful 
to Mr. Richmond for the premature explosion 
of a bomb. I quote from the Philadelphia 
Record of December 30th: 
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“What I had at first intended for his benefit, 
granting him the privilege of having Dr. Mac- 


Callum address his congregation in St. John’s | 


Church, has proven to be a detriment. Jt was my 
purpose to start a gradual enlarging of the policy 
of the Church in the matter of the open pulpit, so that 
we could gradually enter upon a broad reciprocal 
relation with other churches of the Protestant 
denomination, but rashness of Mr. Richmond’s 
action will spoil all of my policies based on the 
conservatism of Bishop Whitaker, in whose path 
I am trying to follow.” 

“A gradual enlarging of policy,” ‘‘a broad recip- 
rocal relation:’”’ those phrases are alarming. It is 
fortunate that the rashness of one notoriety-seeker 
has spoiled that policy—I trust, forever — Blue 
Monday Musings. The Living Church. 


A Reunion MOVEMENT 

Eastern Metropolitan issues a Remarkable Pastoral. 

The Constantinople correspondent of the ‘‘Kol- 
nische Volkszeitung”’’ states in a recent issue of 
that paper that a very important movement 
towards the reunion of the Eastern Churches with 
the Roman Church is taking place. This move- 
ment is due to various causes, one of them being 
the fact that much dissatisfaction is felt with the 
policy with respect to religion which is pursued by 
the Young Turks. 


The proposal for reuniting 
the Greek Churches to the Roman Church is 
discussed in many circles, and is warmly supported 


by the ordinary clergy. For the first time the 
Metropolitan of Beirut, the Greek Orthodox 
Archbishop, Mgr. Gerassimos Messara, has pub- 
licly dealt with the subject. He has issued a 
pastoral letter on it, which is addressed, with the 
approval of the Patriarch of Antioch, to all the 
Orthodox Christians. In this document, a French 
translation of which appeared in the “‘Jeune Turc’”’ 
of January 5 at Constantinople, the Archbishop 
says: 

“The Church of God must be united in the same 
belief and the same love, according to the last 
prayer of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, on the eve 
of His passion and immediately after the estab- 
lishment of the great sacrament of His love and 
of unity, prayed to His Father to grant that all 





who believe in His name should be one, as He and 
the Father are one. The Churches of God in the 
East and in the West lived in this unity for a num- 
ber of centuries. The authentic and exalted 
monuments of the union of all the Churches of 
God are to be found in the Ecumenical Councils, 
at which all the Bishops, followers of the apostles, 
united around the Patriarchs of the four Apostolic 
Sees of the East under the presidency of the Pope 
of Rome, who is the first of the Patriarchs. 

“We proclaim to the Christian world that our 
warmest desire is to see the restoration of this 
ancient unity on the firm and enduring basis of the 
apostolic teaching and tradition as they have 
been handed down in the writings of the fathers 
and the authentic acts of the Ecumenical Coun- 
cils. 

‘With regard to the points upon which there is 
dogmatic difference between the Apostolic Church- 
es of the East and the Apostolic Church of Rome, 
we solemnly declare that although some of these 
noints involve an essential disagreement between 
these Churches, still several points undoubtedly 
rest on a simple misunderstanding between the 
two parties. No one will deny the possibility 
of removing this misunderstanding and bringing 
about union on the ground of the Holy Scripture 
and the sacred teachings. It is incontestable that 
the desired reunion of the Churches can undoubt- 
edly be realized upon this ground.’’—Standard 
and Times. 


Some DIFFICULTIES OF REUNION 

The real difficulty of the Reunion of the Church- 
es (Rome and The East) today, consists not so 
much in doctrinal differences as in political inter- 
ference. Even the Czar is powerless to suppress 
the latter. A few years ago he did issue a Ukase 
granting religious liberty throughout his domin- 
ions, with the result that tens of thousands of the 
“Orthodox” immediately entered the Catholic 
Church. But recent statistics show that 
movement has now been almost completely 
arrested—because the famous Ukase has been 
made a dead letter by government influence. No 
later than last Thursday the Unione of Milan 
received a telegram from St. Petersburg which 
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throws an interesting light on this last para- | 


graph: “On the western frontiers of the State,” 
it runs, “people are assisting at the spectacle 
of incredible persecutions inflicted on the Cath- 
olic clergy. Their crime is that of relying on 
the imperial edict of toleration to baptize the 
children of parents formerly Orthodox who have 


become Catholics, and to bless their marriages. | 


The courts are filled with such cases. The 
Tribunal of St. Petersburg has already pronounced 
one strange sentence condemning a lady named 
Likso, of Viteschk, to two years imprisonment for 
having had her own son baptized according to the 
rite of the Catholic Church. The evidence showed 
that she had belonged to the Orthodox Church 
but had become a Catholic, and this was regarded 
as sufficient. The parish-priest of Viteschk, who 
baptized the child, was condemned to a fine of 280 
roubles and suspended from his functions for six 
months. A certain Logunowicz was sentenced 
to three months imprisonment for having had his 
children baptized by a Catholic; his wife belongs 
to the Orthodox Church. Father Puzyrewski, 
parish-priest of Zabludy, has been sentenced to a 
fine of 40 roubles and suspended from his func- 
tions for having baptized a child of a mixed 
marriage. Father Walentowicz will have to 
spend six months in prison and pay a fine of 100 
roubles for the crime of hearing the confessions of 
persons who passed from Orthodoxy to Catholic- 
ism. The number of similar cases now before the 
courts is almost beyond counting.” Here, then, 
are some Penseés sur la reunion des Eglises which 
are more practical and up-to-date than the doings 
of Photius or the doctrines of the Greeks.— Rome. 


CONVERTS OF A YEAR. 


The past year was a fairly good one in the way of conver- 
sions. I don’t remember a year in which we have had 
such large confirmation classes and converts. For in- 
stance, in the archdiocese of Philadelphia, which seems to 
be a haven of converts, in the month of May more than 
300 converts were confirmed. This is indeed a wonderful 
record for one diocese, and speaks eloquently for the zeal 
of the clergy there. Of course the other dioceses of the 
country can show nothing approaching this record for one 
month, but from what I have learned, I should be disposed 
to place the number of persons confirmed last year at 3,000. 








I think it would be a very good idea to have given in every 
instance the exact number of converts confirmed. Such 
a custoth, if faithfully followed, would add greatly to the 
value of our statistics. 

THE RECORD IN ENGLAND. 

England seems to have left us in the lurch this year as 
regards distinguished converts; consequently on the recep- 
tion of the two Brighton Vicars—their clergy, and a por- 
tion of their flocks. These devoted men have to bear the 
brunt of the usual attacks made upon men who leave the 
Anglican church in obedience to conscience. At such a 
time your advanced Anglican is not a bit above making 
common cause with the most rabid Exeter Hall ranter, in 
presence of their common foe—Rome. In this connection 


| it is painful to see a man like Father Maxwell, S. S. J. E., 


preaching in St. Bartholomew's Church a sermon which 
he must have known was most unfair to the former clergy 
and the Catholic church. This exhibition only goes to 
show to what lengths religious rancor will drive even 
good and earnest men. 

From the letters of an English friend, I learn that about 
one hundred communicants of the Brighton churches have 
been received into the church. Some of the converts were 
received from that other nursing-mother of converts, St. 
Paul's. 

The Mother Superior and seven of her nuns, of an 
Anglican community of London, England, have arrived at 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y., to be received into the church 
and to join the Society of the Atonement. 

Among converts ordained during the year may be 
mentioned: Father Paul, superior of the Society of the 
Atonement; Father Fay, of the Catholic University; 
Father Paul Shaffel, a Jewish convert of the old diocese 
of Milwaukee; Father Mills, of the Church of the Holy 
Comforter, Washington, D. C.; Dr. McGarvey, Father 
McFetrich, Rev. William E. Henkell and Rev. Maurice 
Cowl, of the archdiocese of Philadelhpia 

ANGLICAN CONVERTS. 

The names of the convert Anglican clergy for the year 
follow: 

The Rev. J. A. M. Richey, rector of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Quincy, Iil., founder and late editor of the 
“American Catholic;’’ graduate of Nashotah, and a son 
of the late Very Rev. Canon Richey, of Fond-du-Lac 
Cathedral. 

The Rev. James Ross Cormack, graduate of Edinburgh 
University, late curate of St. Clement’s Church, Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 

The Rev. Philip Arnold Grogan, B. A., Jesus College, 
Cambridge, curate at Hackney, London. 

The Rev. John Philip Valentin, graduate of Salisbury 
Divinity College and London University; successively 
curate at St. Clements, East Dulwich, London, and Cowley 
St. John, Oxford. His brother is a Dominican priest. 

The Rev. S. E. L. Spooner, M. A., Mus. Bac. Hertford 
College, Oxon; curate at St. Augustine’s, Kilburn, London. 
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The Rev. Arthur Reginald Carew Cocks, M. A., Exeter 
College, Oxford, Vicar of St. Bartholomew's Church, 
Brighton, Sussex, England, since 1895. 

The Rev. Henry Rufus Sargent, ordained two weeks ago 
by Bishop Anderson, of Boston. 

Tyhe Rev. Henry Fitzrichard Hinde, M. A., Jesus College, 
Cambridge, Vicar of the Annunciation, Brighton, Sussex, 
since 1896. 

The Rev. Oliver Partridge Henly, B. A., Keble College, 
Oxford, and Ely Theological Seminary; late Vicar of 
Wolverton St. Mary, and connected with the clergy of St. 
Bartholomew. 

The Rev. John Dalzell Knox, M. A., Balliol College, 
Oxford; curate of St. Saviour’s Cathedral, Southwark, 
London, a lineal descendant of the Scottish ‘‘Reformer”’ 
John Knox. 

The Rev. Henry Rhodes Prince, B. A., Oxon; curate at 
the Church of the Annunciation, Brighton, Sussex, and 
late of St. Barnabas, Pimlico. 

The Rev. Ernest Reginald Shebbeare, B. A., Keble 
College, Oxford; and Ely Theological Seminary, late 
curate at Church of the Annunciation, Brighton, Sussex. 

The Rev. Alfred George Schoppe, B. A., Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and Cuddesdon Theological seminary; 
curate at St. Phillip’s, Clerkenwell, London, 

The Rev. A. L. Senior, M. A., and Naden Divinity 
student, St. John’s College, Cambridge; curate at St. 
German's, Cardiff. Mr. Senior has won several scholar- 


ships and prizes at Cambridge, including the Tyrwhitt | 


scholarship, and the Hebrew and Mason prizes. By the 

way, St. German's has before now given several of its 

clergy to Rome, among them being Fr. Arthur Dix-Dix, of 

the Dominicans, and Fr. Lasseter, of the Redemptorists. 
FORMERLY OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S. 

When I heard of the reception into the church of the 
Brighton clergy, I looked up my friend Gordon-Gorman’s 
book, and found that the following Catholic priests. now 
serving at our altars, were formerly connected with St. 
Bartholomew's church: The Rev. Alf. Fawkes, M. A., 


Eton and Balliol, Oxford, 1876; the Rev. Joseph J. Greene, | 


M. A., Peterhouse, Cambridge, 1876; the Rev. Henry 
Martyn Parker, S. J., M. A., Lincoln College, Oxford, 1877; 
the Rev. Philip Fletcher, M. A., Exeter College, Oxford, 
1878; the Rev. F. X. V. Mather, B. A., Keble College, 
Oxford, 1897, son of Canon Mater, of Bristol. Annuncia- 
tion Church has given us Fr. Eskrigge, of the Oblates of 


St. Charles, 1881, and Mr. W. H. Aymer Vallance, the | 


writer on artistic subjects, 1889, sometime curates there. 
OTHERS OF NOTE. 
Other interesting converts of the year have been: 
The Prince Frederic William of Prussia, eldest son of the 
late Prince Regent of Brunswick, who has entered a reli- 
gious order in Italy. 


The Hon. Laura Lister, daughter of Lord Ribblesdale, | 


and neice of Mrs. Asquith, wife of the British premier; now 
Lady Lovat. 


Mrs. Raupert, wife of the well known convert lecturer 
and author, Dr. Godfrey Raupert. 

James Reginald Morshead Glenross, L. L. B., M. A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Captain H. Ward, of the British navy. 

Hon. Maynard Matthews, one of the chief magistrates 
of Natal, prominent in Anglican and Masonic circles. 

The Count Wenzel von Mitrovitz, descendant from the 
second son of St. Wenneslaus of Bohemia. 

The Countess Wratislaw, daughter of John Lancaster, 
Esq., of Dunchurch Lodge, near Warwick. 

Fabian S. Woodley, University College, Oxford; son 
of William Augustus Woodley, one of the proptietors of the 
Somerset County Gazette and other papers. 

Mr. Carlton Strong, president of the Anglo-Roman 

| Union and prominent architect of Pittsburg. 

Fannie Humphrey Gaffney, wife of Thomas St. John 
Gaffney, the Catholic Consul General at Dresden; exten- 
sive traveler in America and Europe; president of Nation- 
al Congress of Women, 1899-1902; delegate to Interna- 
tional Congress of Women, 1899; contributor to magazines 
on the advancement of higher education of women. She 

| is a member of many American and foreign learned socie- 
ties; formerly an Episcopalian. 

Lady Paston-Cooper, of London, born the Princess 
Tatiana Dolgorouki, daughter of H. H. the Prince Dimitri 
Dolgorouki, Russia. 

Mrs. George Creel, Jr., New York. 

Henry Rasgorschek, of the Union Pacific Railway, 
Omaha, Neb., a Jew. 

Charles Wright, late chief of Police, Syracuse, N. Y. 

W. H. Fountain, Esq., Southcote, Chester, England. 

Henry A. Hammond-Spencer, Esq., of Chesterwood, 
Bournemouth. 

George Cecil Brown, Esq., of Westoning Grange, 
Ampthill. 

Mr. Jefrijinoff, second secretary of the Russian legation 
to the Quirinal, Rome, who has become a Jesuit; Russian 
Orthodox. 

M. Komaroff, consul at Bordeaux, France, brother of 
Countess Schuvaloff, wife of the late Russian ambassador 
| to Germany; Russian Orthodox. 
| M. Swetschen, first secretarv of the Russian legation, 
| Paris; Russian Orthodox. 
| The late John Wahl, prominent banker of St. Louis; 

Lutheran. 
| Mrs. Laura Gardner Edwards, Pittsburg, late a member 
| of All Saints’ Episcopal church, Ravenswood, Chicago. 

Mrs. Hester Estes, Lake Forest and Chicago, now a nun 
in Italy. 

Mr. Anthony, Bleeker’ Neilson, New York, member of 
old families. 

Mr. Granville Ernest Palmer, Winchester, Mass. 

The late Rev. Albert Hudson Kayler, a Presbyterian 
| minister and criminal lawyer in Kansas City, who became 

a Catholic on his deathbed.— The Western Catholic. 
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EDITOR'S MAIL BAG. 
Tue UsE OF THE VERNACULAR IN GERMANY. 
To the Editor of THe Lamp: 

In the January number of THE Lamp a writer expresses 
the hope that the time may come when in the Catholic 
Church vesper service will be permitted to be held in the 
vernacular. In the November number, 1909, page 269, 
another writer also had an extensive article on the use of 
the vernacular at church services. 

As to vesper service, in some parts of Germany the 
vernacular has been in use for centuries. The psalms are 
freely translated, with a certain rhythm or rhyme so as to 
facilitate the singing, yet this kind of vesper service was 
not considered the liturgical vespers of the day prescribed 
by the Ordo; it may be in a certain sense looked upon as a 
private or Praeter-liturgical church service like so many 
other afternoon or evening services; the stations of the 
cross, the rosary, confraternity devotions, etc. 

Vespers in the vernacular can be heard yet in the former 
diocese of Constanz, now the Archdiocese of Frieburg 
(Baden), Germany. Even in the new diocesan hymnbook, 
we find in a supplement these vespers in the vernacular and 
it is indeed edifying to listen to the singing of such a 
vespers. As a rule the officiating priest, vested in surplice 
without the cope, also omits the incensing of the altar, 
except on greater feasts when cope and incense are used. 
In Germany, in most of the churches the custom prevails 
of men and boys occupying the pews on one side of the 
church, women and girls the other side. In singing the 
psalms the one side sings alternately with the other, which 
causes a pleasant effect upon the hearing. 

The people, thus having become accustomed to congre- 
gational singing of the psalms from childhood, sing so 
correctly that they could not be surpassed by a choir of 
monks. 

Now, why could not the same be done by English 
speaking congregations? This kind of singing at the 
afternoon and evening services no doubt would cause much 
larger attendance than we usually find at our Latin vesper 
services. 

As to the Low Masses, at least on Sunday, when large 
congregations attend, an improvement could also be intro- 
duced for the benefit of so many, especially the young men, 
who attend without a prayerbook. In churches where it is 
possible a priest in surplice kneeling in the sanctuary and 
half facing the congregation (the better to be understood 
by them), could read the Mass Prayers according to the 
Missal, in the vernacular, slowly and very distinctly and in 
aloud voice; or where no priest can be had, a good reader 
(layman) dressed in cassock and surplice could do this. 
At least the principal prayers could thus be read aloud. 

The offertory prayer, the preface with the sanctus, and 
the Pater Noster (Our Father,) could be recited aloud 
slowly by the whole congregation, also the confiteor at the 
beginning of the Mass. The Agnus Dei also to be said 


aloud by all. At the communion, the reader might read 
short acts of spiritual communion for the benefit of those 
who do not actually receive Holy Communion. Here and 
there a verse of an appropriate hymn (congregational,) 
might be inserted between the prayers. 

This manner of attending Mass is customary in many 
German churches, especially at the so-called School- 
children’s Mass; and it seems very practicable and de- 
serving of recommendation, also for the other Low Masses 
on Sundays or even weekdays, when any large number of 
people are present. 

In large churches it might be better if prayers be read 
from the pulpit, so as to be still better understood by the 
people, but the principal thing is, that the reader, whether 
a priest or layman, have a good, clear voice and read very 
slowly and distinctly. 

A GERMAN-AMERICAN, 


The simplicity of winter has a deep moral. The return 
of nature after a career of splendor and prodigality to 
habits so simple and austere is not lost either upon the 
head or the heart. 


It is the philosopher coming back 
from the banquet and the wine to a cup of water and a crust 
of bread.—From “In the Catskills," by John Burroughs. 


St. PETER AND THE COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM. 
Reverend and Dear Editor: 

I gladly renew my subscription to your excellent maga- 
zine. You may be certain THE Lamp not merely throws 
light on those who sit in darkness but will eventully blaze 
the way for numerous souls in quest of truth. 

If names mean anything you may readily guess that the 
undersigned is ‘‘to the manner born,” and that consequent- 
ly I have not been obliged to grope through dark and gray 
doubts to reach the light as great converts painfully confess 
to have done. You may understand the Protestant mind 
better, and doubtless may be more familiar with Anglican 
difficulties than the writer, yet I venture the remark that 
the giant difficulty of those who linger on the border-land 
would be lessened, if not entirely lifted, by an honest read- 
ing of the fifteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
1-30. 

Since my acquaintance with the above passage, in 
seminary days, I have often wondered how or why mem- 
bers of the “Anglican branch” could juggle so hopelessly 
with the question of absolute and centrally placed au- 
thority in spiritual matters, claimed for the successors of 
the Apostles. To me it appears to drive beyond the gates 
every attempt to confine the Pope's powers and position 
to one merely of honor. 

The different events are thrown into bold relief, and 
narrated with a simplicity which can be appreciated by a 
school boy. A discussion has been created about the 
necessity or non-necessity cf circumcision in the case of 
Gentiles received into the church. As the people are 
divided in the matter, an appeal is made to Paul and Barn- 
abas. They readily attempt an explanation, but the 
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people, for the sake of security, 
Barnabas should go up to Jerusalem unto the Apostles 
about this question.”” Upon their arrival the Apostles 
gathered in council, sift the topic and wait upon its every 
feature with warm disputation. Then ‘Peter arose,”’ and 
having crowned every argument with a decision, ‘‘all the 
multitude held their peace.’’ Later, at the instance of 
James, they agree to send Peter's verdict to the faithful, 
who receive the word with ‘‘joy for the consolation.” 

This is the report of doings in a Council in the beginning 
of Christianity or of the Church, and surely it reads like 
a page from the history of any or all Councils convened 
at different periods across the centuries. As for the manu- 
script forwarded to the laity, it finds its paralell in the 
latest and freshest encyclical or decree from Rome. But 
what it emphatically proves is the head-ship of Peter, and 
that his word is final and authoritative beyond appeal. 

If Christ is really God; if He came to earth and left 


truth to men; if His purpose was to found a society of | 


believers in His doctrine, then to me His mission is utterly 
empty and barren, if in His wisdom He made no provision 
for a central and authoritative power or head to not only 
keep but to interpret this truth to men. Like Napoleon 
and the existence of God, if He did not exist, men by 
reason would be constrained to create One. All about us 
are societies of every size and color with objects which 
include everything from agriculture to poetry, and how 
naturally, because reasonable, members labor essentially 
to fix a standard and select a seat of authority to preserve 
their interests and to attain as well the best results from 
the objects which they pursue. The Saviour surely must 
have foreseen what very ordinary people daily observe is 
an absolute necessity for material and human endeavors 

The passage cited reveals in light as clear as noon- 
day sun that there existed in the beginning, and in a single 
person, a living, final, authoritative voice in religious mat- 
ters, and surely the necessity is not whittled but emphasiz- 
ed in thetwentieth century. It appears a needless Mara- 
thon procedure to stop at the ninth or fifteenth or any other 
century, when reason would direct the way to the well- 
spring. Since Peter’s word is final in the quotation, why 
divest any of his successors of the same prerogative? The 
Word of God expressed in time, with a central voice or 
head, is far more necessary than a standard of time or of 
weights and measures. It needs no deep philosophy to 
say and to know that in the last three hundred years 
private judgment has been but the fostering mother of 
disunity, and that the truth, unless fixed in some head or 
court above the reach of appeal, will simply flit across the 
coast of time like the poet's butterfly, ‘‘a painted flower.” 

It is never a case of Rome, but of the claims and su- 
premacy of Peter’s representative, who presently happens 
to reside in the eternal city. As you point out in the 
current issue of THE Lamp, the Pope’s claims and Rome 
are not convertible terms, or twin sisters. If by the irony 
of fate, the wickedness of men, or the decrees of Providence, 
it became necessary for Pius X to move to London cr 











determine that Paul and | New York, his powers or prerogatives would neither pale 


nor tan in the removal. The varied sects and churches 
which have leaped into being in the last three centuries 
ought to be convincing history enough to prove that pri- 
vate opinion is and ever will be the perennial spring of 
disunity, and to suppose that Christ did not foresee and 
effectually plan against such painful results in the case of 
His church is to place a question mark behind his claims 
to divine knowledge and wisdom. The branch theory 
is almost sickening, and we ought to see that if it is cut 
off, the old tree is somewhere; and that if it is not cut off, 
the old tree has it roots struck where it grew before and 
during the days of Henry VIII, at Rome. Twenty 
thousand branches, though they have the strength of the 
hills, and a bit of lingering sap that leaps into an occasional 
blossom, never attain the proportions of a tree, and die 
they must, no matter how often we place them in the sun, 
or how faithfully they are nourished. 

I had no intention, Dear Editor, to write such a lengthy 
word and the above was but hurriedly suggested in the 
renewal of my subscription. At best it is but a friendly 
leisured thought inspired and often renewed by reflecting 
on the noble work to which you have dedicated your life. 

I pray the New Year presently unfolding will bring 
untold blessings to all at Graymoor, and that your paper 


| with the silvery gleams of its pure light will lead a host, 


not to Rome exactly, but to Him, who is the successor of 


| Peter; who is clothed in all the livery of the first of the 


Apostles, and stands, to use a rough figure, in Peter's 
shoes. The position of those who linger on the border- 
land, only one step removed from the distant scene, I 
never could understand until through Newman's lectures 
and a Priestly Poet, I discovered how much light is hidden 
by even a speck of prejudice. 
“‘A leaf may hide the largest star 

From love's up-lifted eye; 

A mote of prejudice out-bar 

A world of charity.” 

Respectfully yours, 
Geo. J. Dononue. 
St. Edward’s Rectory, 
Stafford Springs, Conn. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS. 
To the Editor of THe LAMP: 

As there is a change of tissue ever going on in our body: 
there is also a corresponding change in all things around it 
The manners and customs change with the times, and these 
call for changes in our laws. It is unnecessary to note the 
necessity of changing our mode of travel and other things 
to keep pace with the various inventions and improvements 
of the age in which we live; and it ought not to be necessary 
to be forced to make new changes in the discipline of the 
Church when it becomes evident to every one that better 
progress can be made in the salvation of souls by adopting 
measures which will make this work easier and which can 
be introduced without infringing on the domain cf faith 
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and morals. Some people are so mentally tightened with 
the strings of custom as to be incapable of projecting a 
single thought that makes for progress in the field of re- 
ligion, and such hidebound moralists look with suspicion 
A short 
while ago, for example, there were many sincere and pious 
souls who wrote long treatises on the subject of frequent 
Communion, and any one who had the temerity to advance 
an opinion like that, which is now a certainty since the 
decree of our present Sovereign Pontiff, would have been 
regarded as a very unsafe spiritual guide. Indeed, he 
would be set down as either a harmless pietist or an over- 


on everything that has a progressive color to it. 


zealous apostle whom it would be safer to place in a reli- 
gious community than in charge of a mission. We have 
many a one still at large who have other views which they 
think are not out of harmony with the wants of the age we 
live in, and yet they are regarded as unsafe guides by a 
great many others who believe they alone possess the true 
spirit of the Church. 
I trust I shall not be accused as a promoter of novelties if 
I suggest a few changes that might be made without 
interfering with the spirit of the Church or retarding in any 
way the work of our apostles. (1) I would suggest 
stricter economy in the building of all edifices pertaining to 
religion, such as churches, chapels, schools, parishhouses 
and their furnishings. (2) <A tax on the receipts of all 
churches, academies, colleges and other ecclesiastical 
institutions to go into a fund for the building of chapels in 
poor missions and the support of missionaries, and for 
every other need in the Kingdom of Christ on earth. 
This tax could be regulated by a board of bishops, priests 
and laymen, who would be selected in a proper way from 
time to time, under the guidance of our Holy Father or 
in some other way that could be devised by the Hierarchy 
of the country. (3) A series of uniform text books for 
our schools to be published by the lowest bidder, and a 
National board of education which would have charge of 
the composition of the texts, as wellas of every other thing 
pertaining to our schools and colleges. At present we have 
Catholic institutions of learning all over the land where 
most of the texts are not only not Catholic but positively 
without a grain of Christian truth or Catholic feeling in 
them. 

There are many other things which I would like to refer 
to, but I shall be content with what I have written for the 
present. 


With these preliminaries, to go on, 


(Rev.) B. M. O’Boyan. 
Newark, O., Jany. 9th, 1911. 


What science teaches of the deadly effect of all intoxicants 
gives force to the following story: After some search among 
boxes and trunks, the baggagemaster dragged out a demi- 
john of whiskey. “Anything more?’ asked the man. 
“Yes,” said the baggageman, “‘here’sa gravestone. There is 
no name on it, but it ought to go with that liquor.” — Tem- 


perance. 





TWO LIVES OF ST. CLARE. 


THE LiFe AND LEGEND OF THE Lapy SAINT CLARE, 
Translaied from the French Version (1563) of Brother 
Francis Du Puis by Charlotie Balfour. With an Introduc- 
lion by Father Cuthberi, O.S.F.C. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1910, pp. XI-154; and 

St. CLARE or Assisi. By Very Rev. Leopold de Chér- 
ancé, O.S.F.C. Sole authorized translation by R. F. 
O'Connor. London: Washburne; New York: Benziger; 
1910, pp. X VITI-239. 

We are glad to welcome these two new books which 
aim at making the life of St. Clare better known. Itis 
indeed but fitting that the story of her who is, after St. 
Francis, the greatest glory of the Seraphic order, should 
at length be brought within easy reach of English readers, 

Mrs. BALFour’s TRANSLATION. 

It is perhaps worth our while to note that the first 
biography of St. Clare was written shortly after her death, 
which took place in 1253. This primitive Latin Life or 
Legend, which is now generally attributed to Thomas of 
Celano, the famous biographer of St. Francis, was trans- 
lated at an early date into the vulgar tongue of most of the 
nations of Europe, usually with alterations and additions 
in accordance with the hagiological preferences of the differ- 
ent nationalities. Of all these vernacular versions, one of 
the most characteristic is that made in 1563 by the Fran- 
ciscan friar, Francis Du Puis, for the use of Sister Clare of 
Bruyeres, “‘Abbess of the devout Convent of Madame 
Saint Claire at Suerre.” It is this sixteenth century 
French rendering of St. Clare’s contemporary biography 
which Mrs. Balfour has done into English in the first of 
the two volumes before us. Her “Life and Legend of the 
Lady Saint Clare’’ is, therefore, a translation of a transla- 
tion, but it is a version of intrinsic worth withal. The 
translator has done her work with thoroughness. The 
merit of her version is that it follows the original closely, 
catching the beauty of Du Puis’s diction and putting it 
into idiomatic English about as closely as our very differ- 
ent language will allow. The text of the Legend is furnish- 
ed moreover with helpful notes of reference and explana- 
tion and is supplemented by a translation of some pertin- 
ent passages from the Fioretti, the Speculum Perfectionis, 
and Thomas of Celano, as well as of four letters of St. 
Clare to Princess Agnes of Bohemia. These last are a 
distinct asset. 

Mrs. Balfour’s work is all the more valuable for being 
brought in by a critical Introduction from the pen of Fr. 
Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., which as a piece of judgment, re- 
search and expression is altogether admirable. Fr. 
Cuthbert is an acknowledged authority upon all that con- 
cerns the question of Franciscan Poverty and his fine 
sympathy with the ideal of St. Clare makes him eminently 
fitted to describe her life-long struggle to convert that idea 
into reality by her indomitable loyalty to the Most High 
Poverty of St. Francis. This he has done in the present 
Introduction, which gives us an impressive insight to the 
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charming character of St. Clare and throws a strong light 
on the sovereign part she played in moulding the wonderful 
Franciscan movement of the early thirteenth century. 
We must not omit to mention that ‘The Life and Legend 
Not 
the least interesting of the numerous illustrations is a 
reproduction of a picture by Israbel van Mechenen (1490) 
representing St. Clare with a monstrance, which is one of 


of St. Clare’’ is issued in extremely attractive form. 


the earliest examples we know of depicting the Saint with 
that emblem. In every respect Mrs. Balfour's volume is a 
good piece of work and the fact that it was undertaken as 
a labor of love, to replace the intended Life of St. Clare 
her lamented husband left unfinished, will no doubt widen 
the warm welcome it so richly merits for its own sake 
alone. 
Fr. CHERANCE'S LIFE. 

Owing to the lack of any modern Life of St. Clare in 
English, this translation of Pére de Chérancé’s Sainte 
Claire d’ Assise will be widely welcomed as an acceptable 
addition to our limited biographical literature on this very 
interesting but hitherto much neglected subject. The 
In 
its preparation the distinguished author has used a goodly 


present volume, however, contains little that is new. 


number of printed sources and he is also acquainted with 
most of the leading works that have been written about 
his subject, but he has not frequented the archives; there 
is, at least, no evidence of any original research among 
MSS. sources or the discovery of any material not already 
in print. Indeed, there are places indicating that the 
author is not as well informed as he might be as, for exam- 
ple, where he states (p 13) that the original text of the 
Contemporary Legend of St. Clare, usually ascribed to 
Thomas of Celano, is actually existent among the MSS. 
at the Laurentian Library at Florence. In point of fact 
no such MSS. exists there nor has the original text of the 
Legend in question come down to us at all. The oldest 
copy of it known to scholars is contained in a thirteenth 
century codex numbered 338 now in the municipal library 
at Assisi. The further statement (p. 132) of our author 
that the original text of the ‘Canticle of the Sun” is to be 
found on the back of the autograph blessing of St. Francis 
treasured in the Sacro Convento at Assisi is not less mislead- 
ing. The original text of this Canticle is also missing and 
the earliest copy of it we possess is that preserved in the 
Assisian codex 338 just mentioned. We could wish that 
the translator had corrected such errors as these and that 
he had made some mention in his Preface of the many 
important studies and texts bearing on the life of St. Clare 
and the beginnings of her Order which have been published 
during the ten years that have elapsed since Pére de 
Chérancé’s biography appeared in its original French dress. 
As it stands, the work must needs be subjected to consider- 
able alterations in places to bring it into harmony with the 
conclusions established by recent researches. While we 
suppose that the last word has not yet been said as to the 
origin and evolution of the Rule of St. Clare, yet practi- 


cally it is now certain that St. Francis never gave any 
written Rule to St. Clare in 1224, as our author asserts 
he did, and this is but one of several instances where the 
weight of Pére de Chérancé’s name has been lent, however 
unwittingly, to the propagation of chronological and his- 
torical inaccuracies. 

So much in criticism of the volume before us; all the 
rest must be praise. The name of the author is a sufficient 
guarantee of the literary and devotional character of the 
book, and those who are acquainted with his previous work 
of the same kind will find in these pages the same sufficien- 
cy of picturesque writing and rare grace of spiritual sug. 
gestion. Pére de Chérancé seeks to portray St. Clare asa 
predestined servant of God and co-foundress of a great con- 
templative order and to hold her up for the edification of 





her spiritual daughters and of the world at large, and in this 
His 


Life of the Saint will, therefore, be of most service to those 


congenial task he has succeeded most admirably. 


who are in search of a biography they can use for medita- 
tion or spiritual reading without being worried with con- 
Not only such 
persons but also all the lovers of St. Clare will thank Mr, 
O'Connor for making Pére de Chérancé’s volume accessible 


troverted questions of historical criticism. 


to those who read only English. As a piece of translation 
his rendering of the present work is deserving of the highest 
The format 
of the book reflects great credit on the publishers. 


praise and leaves nothing to be desired. 


L’UMBRIA FRANCESCANA ILLUSTRATA. 
Cavanna, O.F.M. Tip. 
pp. X V-415. 

This is a book which will appeal to a very wide circle. 
For who does not Umbria? The 
author has visited in person all the points and places in the 


By P. Nicola 


Perugia Cobperativa MCMX 


love the Franciscan 
country of St. Francis hallowed by association with the 
Poverello and his first companions and we are enabled to 
follow him thither in the present volume thanks to the 
series of 127 photographs with which it is enriched. In 
addition to these photographs, which include several views 
of special interest not to be found in any other work and 
which have been remarkably well reproduced, we have the 
advantage of a of descriptive 
notices which are as well done as the illustrations. Author- 
ities in abundance—history, legend, documents, monuments 


corresponding number 


and local traditions—have been carefully consulted and 
helpfully noted and the result is that the volume is not less 
instructive than it is attractive. A copious index and 
comprehensive map of Umbria add to the completeness 
of Fr. Cavanna’s hand-book, which may well serve as @ 
model of its kind. Weare happy to learn that the L’ Umbria 
Francescana Illustrata is soon to appear in an English dress, 
for it is but only a work which everybody about to visit 
Umbria should by all means take with them but it is full 
of genuine interest for those who have to content them- 
selves with reading about the places they would fain 





visit. 
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INVENT OF THE RETREAT OF THE SACRED HEART 


B Religious of the Retreat of the Sacred Heart (Cour pgs Princes, Brvoss, Belgique) 
ate opening another House, on November Ist, 1910, in Great Malvern, in which they 
ceive Lady boarders. 
‘House ‘is situated in the centre of the town, three minutes’ walk from the Catholic 
fch, two minutes from the Town Hall, four minutes from the public Library, and seven 
2s from the station. ; 
The above should be of special interest to American Catholic ladies sojourning sometime in Eugiend. 








An Appeal from Across the Sea. 








In the year 1904 a work for homeless, friendless and orphaned boys in London, | 
known as St. Hugh’s, and founded by Mr. Norman F. Potter, then at the Anglican, 
Charterhouse Mission, became a Catholic one. Mr. Potter was received into the® 
Church while staying at St. Hugh’s Monastery, Parkminster, and was followed by 
some 30 boys and fellow workers. Since its Catholic regeneration the work h a8 
developed and been the means of starting other organizations, particularly the! 
Fisher Club, a Social Settlement in Bermondsey, which cares for some hundred of, 
the poorest boys in South London, two Cripples’ Homes where some 80 crippled 
boys are undergoing surgical treatment, or learning useful trades, St. Gerard’s Home, 
where boys who would otherwise be homeless, in bad surroundings, or in danger of 
losing their Faith, are provided with a home and given the means of earning theif) 
living, St. Francis’ Cottage, a Nursery household at Tankerton in Kent, and St, 
Lawrence’s Hostel, a seaside Holiday Home for boys. . 

Mr. Potter is at the present time responsible for the maintenance of close upon: 
150 boys in the various branches of his work, in addition to the Social work i@ 
Bermondsey, and is just purchasing a freehold property to’serve as his headquarters 
where he lives himself with a number of orphan boys he has adopted. A proposs L" 
has been made that this house might very suitably be a thank-offering of Converts! 
and of Catholics who are grateful to Almighty God for the grace of conversion which’ 
has been given to some relative or friend, and Mr. Potter, therefore, ventures most! 
earnestly to beg the assistance of American Converts and Convert-makers to help, 
him in this enterprise. ; 

If Two Thousand Converts and their Catholic friends will give, promise, or uns 4 
dertake to collect five dollars each, this freehold property will be paid for andl The F 
equipped. The house is already secured, but the money has still to be found. Of 4 
course five dollars from 2,000 converts is the ideal, but much smaller gifts fromm 
any and everyone who shall read this appeal will be gratefully appreciated ar 

All donors will be prayed for daily in St. Hugh’s Chapel, and at least once & 
week will be remembered at Holy Mass. 

The money should be sent by postal order to Norman F. Potter, St. Hugh | 
Home, 129 King’s Avenue, Clapham Park, London, S.W., England. 

An Annual Report of the work with audited statement of accounts is publishes 
and the finances are under the care of @ Committee. The mice will gladly b 
sent on application. i 
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TO 
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Subscription Price Per Annum, 
ONE DOLLAR. 


English Subscribers, 5s. 


Canadian, $1.25. 


SINGLE COPIES, TEN, CENTS, 
Address THE LAMP, Garrison, N. Y. 





THE LAMP. 


A CATHOLIC MONTHLY. 


Published by the Society of the Atonement in 
the Interests of Church Unity and the Restoration 
of All Things in Christ. 


The subscription price of Tas Lamp is One 
Dollar per annum. Price to English and Cana- 
dian subscribers, 5s. Single copies, 10 cents, 
foreign, 6d. For the greater convenience of sub- 
scribers payments may be made in postage 
stamps (English or American); the smaller de- 
nominations are preferred. 

Agents wanted in all large cities. A liberal 
commission allowed. Write for particulars. 

Address all communications, Taz Lamp, Gray- 
moor, Garrison, N. Y., U. S. A. 

All English remittances and subscriptions may 
be made through 

Mr. W. Loftin, No. 18 Pembroke Rd., Seven 
Kings, Ilford, Essex, Sole Agent of Tas Lamp 
Pusisuinc Co., for Great Britain. 


THE ROSARY LEAGUE OF OUR LADY OF 
THE ATONEMENT, 


THE OBJECT 

is to promote among all Christians greater de- 
votion to the Holy Mother of God, thereby helping 
to win back for our Glorious Lady her “Dowry”’ 
in the homes and hearts of the American and En- 
glish people and also that Mary’s Catholic children 
may still more excel in showing love and honour 
toward the Blessed Virgin. 


DEGREES OF MEMBERSHIP. 


THE FIRST DEGREE. 

The Recitation of One Decade of the Rosary 
every day. 

A Decade consists of one Our Father, ten Hail 
Marys and one Gloria. 

The Hail Mary is as follows: 

Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with thee, 
blessed art thou among women and blessed is the 
Fruit of thy womb, Jesus. 

Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners 
now and at the hour of our death. Amen. 

N.B.—This Degree is the only one of obligation. 





THE SECOND DEGREE. 

The Threefold Salutation of our Lady and the § 
Morning Offering. ' 

I salute thee, Holy Mary, Daughter of God the © 
Father, and entreat thee to obtain for us a devo- | 
tion like thine own to the Most Sweet Will of God, © 

I salute thee, Virgin Mother of God the Son, 7 
and entreat thee to obtain for us such union with 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus that our own hearts © 
may burn with the love of God and an ardent zeal % 
for the Salvation of Souls. “fg 

I salute thee, Immaculate Spouse of God the 7 
Holy Ghost, and entreat thee to obtain for us * 
such yielding of ourselves to the Blessed Spirit, 7 
that He may, in all things, direct and rule our 
hearts and that we may never grieve Him in | 
thought, or word, or deed. a 

The Morning Offering. 

O my God, I offer thee today my prayers, works | 
and sufferings in union with the Sacred Heart of | 
Jesus and the Immaculate Heart of Mary for the | 
intention with which our great High Priest pleads ¥ 
His Atonement in Holy Mass, in thanksgiving for 7 
Thy favors, in reparation for our offenses, and” 
for the petitions of all our associates and especially 
for the Sanctification and Increase of the Children ™ 
of the Atonement, the Salvation of Souls, the # 
Unity of Christians and the Conversion of the’ 4 
World through Christ our Lord. Amen. g 

THE THIRD DEGREE. 
Communion of Reconciliation. ' 

Receiving our Lord in Holy Communion once a % 
month with intention that all sinners may be ~ 
reconciled to God through the Precious Blood of 7 
the Atonement and all Christians be made one © 
that the whole world may believe and be saved. 

DUES. 

The dues are 25c. a year, payable upon bell 
coming a member and due every year thereafter” 
on January Ist. The bronze medal of Our Lady | 
of the Atonement is 25c. Those not owning @ a 
Rosary should purchase a set of Beads. a 

N.B.—Those who become subscribers to THE’ 
tne Re mee Shand be th blessed by a Bishop of 4 

a os 
Priest halons ‘tindeat Cond: Those whe so desire” 
can obtain from St. Francis’ House, Graymoor, | 
the Chapel of» 





